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Meat for the Jingoes 


r AHE election of von Hindenburg to the presi- 

dency of Germany was a surprise, not to say 

a shock, to the outside world. Many far- 
fetched interpretations of its meaning have already 
found their way into the press, most common of 
which are the assertions that Germany has now 
proved that she is still militaristic and monarchistic 
at heart. To us the answer is much simpler. It goes 
back to the days of the war, when a national hero 
was essential to the morale of the people. 

By every means known to modern propaganda, 
von Hindenburg, the only general in Continental 
Europe to win a clean-cut victory over his enemies, 
was extolled as the great genius who would lead 
Germany to ultimate success. He became the idol of 
a whole nation. Even in the closing days of the war, 
it was the home front — not the Hindenburg strat- 
egy — which collapsed, and but little of the onus of 
defeat fell on his shoulders. He was among the first 
to volunteer his services to the new republic; he was 
never implicated in any of the various revolts 
against the Republican Government, and up to the 
day that he agreed to run for the presidency, he had 
remained in the eyes of the German people a solid, 
honest, patriotic soldier, unversed in the art of 
politics or the wiles of statecraft. They turned to 
him, not because he was frankly sympathetic to a 
monarchy or because he was a great soldier, but be- 
cause he symbolized conservatism, safety, relief 
from socialistic experiments, and, above all, be- 
cause the old man still held a place of worship deep 
down in their hearts which they could not eradicate 
when they went to the polls. 

As President of Germany, von Hindenburg will 
have little direct power. The Reichstag remains un- 
changed, and in it is vested the control of the nation. 
Unhappily, the Weimar constitution is easily sus- 
ceptible of change, and, as we pointed out some weeks 
ago, the shift to a monarchy may be effected with- 
out great difficulty. Therein lies the only genuine 
fear from the present election in so far as domes- 
tic Germany is concerned. It is true that Luden- 
dorff and von Tirpitz, the two arch-militarists of 


Germany, had a hand in the nomination of von 
Hindenburg, but their extreme position as con- 
trasted with von Hindenburg’s aloofness from politi- 
cal and controversial issues should discount their 
influence to a large extent. 

It is in her foreign relations that Germany is 
likely to suffer the most from the elections. For six 
years the Republican Government had made real 
headway in convincing the outside world of its 
peaceful intentions and its desire to live up to just 
obligations. It had made this headway in spite of 
the constant skepticism of leaders in France and 
jingoes elsewhere. Now these skeptics and jingoes 
will see their worst fears realized. They will use the 
election as proof positive of their contention that 
Germany is and always will be unrepentant, that 
she should never be trusted or readmitted to the 
family of nations, and that the shackles of the 
Treaty of Versailles should be materially strength- 
ened. Let us beware of this attitude. Germany is 
disarmed. She should be judged, not by the uncer- 
tain and complex issues of a domestic election, but 
by her actual deeds. Von Hindenburg should have 
his day in court. There will be ample time to gauge 
the quality of his leadership and the direction of his 
policy in months to come. 


The Fight at Fisk 


EGRO education needs white money. But does 

it also need white management? That seems to 

have been the issue at Fisk University at Nashville, 

Tennessee, where a long deadlock has been broken 

by the resignation of President F. A. McKenzie. 

The opposition which, Dr. McKenzie encountered 

was in part personal, arising from his tactless han- 

dling of student broils, but these disturbances grew 

more particularly out of the seething unrest in the 
negro world. 

Booker T. Washington _e economic edu- 
cation for his race, contending that the negro would 
gain political rights and social privileges as he 
earned more money and acquired more property. 
The schools following this plan, notably Hampton 
and Tuskegee, enjoy regal financial support 
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and competent negro direction. But the Washing- 
ton idea never satisfied the more aspiring negroes, 
of whom William E. B. DuBois has been the most 
persistent spokesman. This group insists that the 
American negro make the most of his mind as well 
as his hands, in order to win full recognition for the 
race all along the line, and that colored students 
should enjoy as much personal liberty as white 
undergraduates in other institutions of equal grade. 
“No Jim Crow in education” — that, baldly stated, 
is the idea which, working through impressionable 
colored youths at Fisk, made President McKenzie’s 
position untenable. 

Those who pushed the fight against McKenzie no 
doubt would like to seat a negro in the Fisk presi- 
dency. That is unlikely with the present make-up 
of the board of trustees. But at least DuBois and his 
supporters feel that any white educator who suc- 
ceeds McKenzie should be more sympathetic than 
McKenzie was toward the ideal that no educational 
advantage shall be denied a negro simply because 
of color. Moreover, they think that Fisk cannot serve 
the negro race properly as long as its executive 
accepts the Southern point of view regarding the 
negro’s place in American society. 

Yet it must be remembered that Fisk, though de- 
ferring to the conventional Southern view, has been 
of great service to the negro. Furthermore, the 
power of the purse is determining in such cases. If 
the persons who support Fisk approve of the Mc- 
Kenzie policy, that policy will continue, even 
though some of its students go elsewhere. Some of 
them may come to Northern institutions where 
“Jim Crow” has not matriculated. Others may go 
to Howard University or Atlanta University. New 
institutions for the higher education of negroes may 
be founded which will meet the needs of Fisk’s 
rebels and their advisers. But DuBois and his fol- 
lowers cannot capture Fisk completely unless they 
can convert the trustees. This seems unlikely; and 
in the effort, a most serviceable institution may be 
badly damaged. 

Since 1848 THE INDEPENDENT has encouraged 
negro education, both of hand and mind. That cause 
bulks larger than any of its subdivisions and is far 
more important than internal quarrels over methods. 


What Are We P 


HE Labor Call of Melbourne, referring to 

the proposed visit of the American fleet to 
Australian ports, takes occasion to warn its readers 
against the assumption that Americans are Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Very few Australians, even among those who have 
been to America, understand this truth. The people 
of the United States are chiefly German, Negroid, 
and Scandinavian by birth or descent. The original 
inhabitants were never wholly British, the Pilgrim 


Fathers being mostly Dutch, who were the first real 
settlers of what is erroneously called America. 


Mr. Bok, or the Messrs. Bok, as one should say, 


bearing in mind the dual personalities of that ex- 


traordinary man, will be pleased to add to their 
gallery of great Hollanders the names of Miles 
Standish, Winthrop, Endicott, and the like. The 
Dutch are certainly an amazing race. 

But what of the Americans? What, for that mat- 
ter, of the Anglo-Saxons? Shall we revert to the tz 
quoque argument and point out that the Englishman 
is a strange mongrel, part Celt, part Angle, part 
Italian, part Saxon, part Northman, or Norman, 
part Jute, part Dane, and so on, and so on? While 
delicately refraining from any reference to the first 
families of Australia, one may still refer to English- 
men as prime examples of the product of the melting 
pot — or as the Lador Call puts it, the “smelting 
pot.” Only we do protest against the inference that 
those of us who are not German or Scandinavian are 
Negroid. How about the Irish or the Jew? Our mix- 
ture is more complex than the simple analysis of the 
Labor Call’s ethnologist. We cannot be resolved into 
three elements. He is only correct in his statement 
that we are not Anglo-Saxons. 


If We Had a Dictator 
[ewe King of Spain, in discussing conditions in 


his country recently with some French journal- 
ists, maintained that foreigners were misinformed as 
to the lack of liberty prevailing under a military 
dictatorship. 
He said, inter alia: 


Nothing has changed our customary life, and for my 
part I know no country where the police are less 
interfering than here. You can stand in the middle of 
the road and talk to friends without a policeman 
telling you to move on. You can drink whatever you 
like in the cafés after midnight, which I defy you to 
do in New York or London — those places of liberty. 
In Madrid you can sing your head off until five in 
the morning, if that amuses you. 


These may be small, but they are agreeable lib- 
erties. A dictator is wise to let his subjects sing, talk 
in the streets, drink what they like, to provide them, 
in other words, with bread and circuses while he 
filches away such unconsidered trifles as their civic 
rights. The King’s remarks are shrewd, but his 
logical process smacks of the non sequitur. 

Impatient Americans may sometimes feel that 
they would exchange a large and apparently useless 
liberty, like the right to be tried by a jury of butter 
and egg salesmen or the right to vote for Tweedle- 
dum or Tweedledee, against a few small, cherished 
personal liberties which make life a more cheerful 
and amusing affair. But there seems to be no method 
by which the exchange could be effected. Under the 
dictatorship of Mr. Bryan we would lose our bill of 
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rights and be allowed only sterilized thinking, and 
diversions so innocent as to be quite vapid. For us it 
is probably best to continue to embrace those stern, 
angular liberties — our civic rights — and to turn 
our eyes away from the shallow gayeties and arti- 
ficial allurements of European personal liberties. 
Freedom is a relative term. We cannot be wholly 
free, but we can at least be respectable. 


Why the Chagrin? 


~~. in the staid pages of the Boston 
Evening Transcript reads: 


WASHINGTON IS CHAGRINED BY WHEELER 
' RESULT 


Speed With Which Jury Exonerates Senator Disappoints 
Officials. 


This is tactless, if true, and if true, it is also de- 
plorable. Either Senator Wheeler was guilty or not 
guilty of a corrupt action. A jury after a full and 
fair trial promptly decided that he was not guilty. 
This verdict should please every decent American. 
We do not point with pride to the fact that a Senator 
has been shown to be a criminal. We are ashamed 
and chagrined if that is the case. Without reference 
to Mr. Wheeler as an individual, we are glad to 
learn that his conduct as a Senator has been ap- 
proved by a jury of his peers. 

The only people who could be chagrined by such 
a verdict are partisans who put revenge above jus- 
tice, who divert the power of the Government into 
carrying out a private vendetta, and who are disap- 
pointed when their victim escapes. Such people are 
so contemptible that we hesitate to believe they are 
connected with, or in any way represent, the 
Coolidge Administration. 


The Dead Hand in Art 
ce who builds a great fortune can scarcely avoid 


producing social benefits in the process. Even 

if he thinks only of himself, there are bound to be 
some worth-while social by-products of his efforts. 
But a man, with the best intentions in the world, 
can give generously and do naught but evil therein. 
Ex-Senator Wm. A. Clark, for example, made a 
fortune in copper and spent much of it on art. He 
knew copper; he did not know art. He was an artist 
in copper; he coppered his bets in art. Dying, he 
left his expensive and spotty collection to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, with the injunction 
that it was to be accepted iz foto or not at all. Clark 
left some things the Metropolitan would like to 
have, but to get them it would have to take the dross 
with the gold, and display the jokes with the master- 
pieces. The Metropolitan, rich though it is, could 
not afford to do that. So the Corcoran gallery at 
Washington, or some other gallery that has more 





unoccupied wall space than the Metropolitan, will 
probably get Senator Clark’s collection, good and 
bad together, and house and light it forever. 

From the standpoint of art and the public, it 
would have been better if the Clark collection had 
been sold to settle the estate. Then the worthy ele- 
ments in it would have been preserved, and the 
trash would have gravitated toward the garret and 
the dustbin. It is natural that individuals should 
seek to project themselves beyond death by gifts, 
but gifts uncontrolled by the giver’s dead hand are 
the ones society should cheer most loudly. In a mov- 
ing world static philanthropy soon grows out of date. 


Gladness Marches On 


LEANOR H. PORTER, the gifted creator of 
Pollyanna — the well-known glad girl — is 
dead, but Pollyanna goes marching on. Her pub- 
lishers decided that she ‘“‘should carry on her Glad 
life under some other able tutelage. Last year ‘Polly- 
anna of the Orange Blossoms,’ by Harriet Lummis 
Smith, continued her story as Jimmy’s bride.” 

This year, the publishers announce that Mrs. 
Smith has written another Pollyanna book in which 
the glad girl is no longer a bride, “but a young 
mother, happy in the possession of three charming 
babies.” One can only assume that they are triplets. 
Some people, under these circumstances, would 
lament what might be regarded as rough luck, but 


not so Pollyanna. We have her publisher’s word for ——— 


it that “she still plays the glad game, and findsthat 
it works just as well as when she was a child herself.” 
You have to admit that Pollyanna has a dauntless 
soul. 

Nevertheless, one cannot approve this precedent 
of continuing the life and works of an author’s char- 
acter, or characters, after the author has passed on. 
Shall our grandchildren be confronted with the 
stage presences of the grandchildren of ‘‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose?” Is Pollyanna to continue indefinitely 
to be glad in a new volume each year long after 
her first six or eight stepmothers have faded into 
dust? The prospect is not a glad one as we see it. 
We raise a protest, respectful yet firm, against this 
horrid practice. 


Tempests in Samovars 


FEW days ago Madame Krassin, wife of the 

Soviet Ambassador in Paris, gave a tea party 
for the foreign diplomats and their wives. For 
reasons undisclosed, none of them came, and 
Ambassador Krassin was at once dispatched to the 
foreign office to lodge a formal complaint at the 
cruel and unusual insult meted to his wife. History 
does not record the answer of the foreign office, but 
it does record serious communist frays in the streets 


of Paris a few days later, and likewise records a 
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later summons from M. Briand, the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Krassin. At the conclusion of 
their interview it was rumored that M. Briand had 
said some harsh things about Soviet propaganda 
in France, and that M. Krassin had denied all 
responsibility. 

Almost simultaneously, the communist electorate 
of Germany proved that it held the balance of 
political power in that country by casting its two 
million votes for its own candidate when it might 
have defeated von Hindenburg by throwing them to 
Marx. Bulgaria and Portugal have felt the hand of 
Moscow, while from Tokyo comes an amazing 
dispatch quoting the new Soviet Ambassador to 
Japan as stating, among other unpleasant things, 
that “Upon my arrival in Tokyo I am resolved to 
intrust all political movements to Japan’s socialists, 
and I am determined to give my support to all 
labor disputes and other events which may develop. 
. . - I consider the Russo-Japanese Treaty to be a 
scrap of paper of no significance whatever. When the 
international revolution is brought about, Japan has 
a possibility of being the vanguard state.” So far, 
this statement has not been denied. 

It is unfortunate for the Soviet Government that 
these various items — all of which, while perhaps 
not highly significant in themselves, yet indicate the 
trend of Moscow’s confused foreign policy — should 
appear at a moment when very material economic 
concessions are being made in Russia proper. The 
psychology of the communist leaders is inexplicable 
to those who, like ourselves, seriously wish to see 
closer relations with Russia established. Whenever 
they make a foreign concession that seams to 
indicate a saner line of conduct, sonte insane domes- 
tic ordinance destroys its effect. Then, again, as in 
this instance, when they change their domestic code 
in order to allow more rational economic progress, 
they destroy whatever credit might be gained 
externally by attempting to disturb the peace of 
foreign capitals. While there is a tendency to at- 
tribute strictly local brawls, whenever occurring, to 
communist influence, the multiplication of offensive 
actions does bespeak Russian contempt for the 
friendly regard of the civilized world. 


Reviving the Ship Subsidy 


VER since Harding’s Ship Subsidy bill was laid 

to rest by Congress, proponents of an adequate 
privately owned American merchant marine have 
been struggling to find some formula whereby the 
Government could give support to American ship- 
ping without appearing to be putting money directly 
into the pockets of a small group of ship operators. 
The American nation as a whole wants to point with 
pride to its merchant fleet. At the same time, it 
demands such a standard of living for seamen on 
American ships as to make competitive operation 


against the lower standards of other nations impos- 
sible. It refuses, by vetoing the direct subsidy, to do 
the one thing which would bring American shipping 
back on to the high seas; yet it pays out $50,000,000 
a year to make up the losses of a Shipping Board 
only thirty-six per cent of whose tonnage is in 
active operation. 

These inconsistencies are only explicabie by the 
almost universal lack of interest in the whole 
problem. Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board 
has no illusions as to the situation. He does not 
relish the idea of trying to operate a fleet of some 
twelve hundred vessels, nine hundred of which are 
laid up, at an appalling annual deficit which the 
taxpayer has to meet, yet he has no alternative. 
With rare exceptions, such as the recent dollar 
purchase, no American wants to buy Mr. O’Connor’s 
ships. Yet Mr. O’Connor knows that American ships 
and American sailors are an important reserve for 
national defense and that foreign trade still “follows 
the flag.” Hence, he has devised an idea all his own 
which he will urge on Congress at the next session. 
Americans who purchase government-owned ships 
and engage American sailors will see the United 
States Treasury pay to each sailor a monthly 
stipend of $20. This is a new type of subsidy. It is 
well meant, but inadequate. It might help the 
Government to sell out and reduce its deficit from 
some fifty millions to the estimated six millions. But 
what of those American shipping companies who for 
the last six years have struggled, not only against 
foreifgn competition, but also against Shipping Board 
eompetitién ? What protection will they have against 
such newcomers as may enter the field with a fleet 


_of4otrmer government ships and a substantial gov- 


ernment subsidy? 

To our mind, the subsidy question should be faced 
squarely. If the nation is.to have a privately owned 
fleet it must stand for subsidies, and quite substan- 
tial subsidies. The present losses of the Shipping 
Board are greater than such payments, so that from 
the taxpayers’ point of view a subsidy would not 
mean increased taxes. If the sole objection to a 
subsidy is that it favors special interest, we need 
only reflect on our tariff laws. A nation that will 
accept the Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill as an 
aid to American industry at home makes itself 
ridiculous in having conscientious scruples over a 
subsidy for American shipping on the high seas. 


Another Proverb Jettisoned 


T the recent Sixth Annual Convention of the 
League of Women Voters, Ida Clyde Clarke 
said, according to press reports: “We are the most 
powerful sex. Man is not crazy about doing any- 
thing. He is just crazy about knowing things.” Thus in 
three short sentences is disproved the old saying — 
“Knowledge is Power.” 
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The Seed Bed of War 


ITHIN the century since the Greeks 

W fought for independence against Turkey 

(1821-29) there have been eight wars in 
the Balkan peninsula. Great powers were drawn 
into three of these struggles, and the other five were 
localized only by the most acute diplomacy within 
the concert of Europe. The spark that ignited the 
powder magazine of Europe in 1914 was struck at 
the edge of the Balkans. In addition to those eight 
open conflicts, there have been numerous raids and 
counter-raids which would have run into war except 
for pressure exerted by the great powers. 

All of these wars, with the exception of the last 
conflict, grew out of the liquidation of Turkey in 
Europe. That movement began in the nationalist 
strivings of subject peoples, fighting for freedom 
from alien masters; but the great powers could not 
avoid the resulting entanglements. Russia doggedly 
kept the ball in the air until 1914, with France, 
Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, and Germany bat- 
ting it back again. Then there have been local wars 
over Balkan boundaries and temporary coalitions 
against the ancient foe, Turkey. 

Turkey has now been liquidated out of Europe — 
except for Constantinople and its environs; but that 
great port — Napoleon called it the center of world 
empire — still inflames the imagination of great 
powers. Balkan Europe, as well, looks fondly toward 
it. These peoples, their uncertain boundaries and 
fierce nationalism played upon by the cool, jockey- 
ing diplomats of the great powers, constituted the 
Balkan problem from 1821 to 1914. Until the end of 
the World War, the Balkans stopped short at the 
boundaries of Austria-Hungary. But now, the 
liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian empire is added 
to the unfinished liquidation of Turkey in Europe. 
As a seed bed of war, as an area where anything may 
happen and nothing may be disregarded, the Bal- 
kans have been expanded to include Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and the southern fringe of 
Poland, with Russia still lurking on the edge and 
ready to call—if not already actually calling — 
the tune for another dance of death on this vast 


field of hate. 
ide has never kept the Balkan peoples 


from war. Throughout the Balkan area, national 
pride runs so much stronger than international 
responsibility that Bulgaria and Jugoslavia may 
begin tomorrow — for the right to rule a compara- 
tively few Macedonians — a war which is likely to 
embroil half of Europe and consign millions to 
death and misery. 
If the class war now disturbing Bulgaria leaps 
over the boundaries of that country, western Eu- 
rope will try to localize the conflict and Russia will 


try to enlarge the area of inflammation. Disturb- 
ance, anywhere and of any origin, furthers the cause 
of communism. The League of Nations will do 
its duty, but in its present state can use only 
moral force and financial pressure, both of which 
may be disregarded by peoples inured to war, 
schooled in neighborly hates, and with little to lose 
except their lives. It is quite possible that the strug- 
gle between capitalism and communism — or be- 
tween civilization and communism, if you like that 
terminology better — is entering upon a new phase 
and a larger scene. : 

But in case this crisis is averted and a temporary 
stalemate results, what then? To leave the Balkans 
to themselves is to invite disaster. The Balkan 
States need now, as they have needed for a century, 
political and economic union. Without federation 
they are destined to waste the resources of one of 
Earth’s favored regions in fruitless combat. It is idle 
to talk of political union as yet, but at least the 
strangling tariff walls of these small states should be 
iowered or removed entirely to create a trading 
market similar to that existing before the war. 

Austria’s chancellor has already represented the 
need of such a course if her economic security, 
threatened by the difficulty of trading with the Suc- 
cession States, is preserved, and Austria would like 
a commission of experts, appointed by the League, 
to study the situation. Apparently, some realization 
of economic interdependence is necessary, both as a 
practical, sustaining influence and as a means for 
maintaining peace. 


Not As We Kill 


ENEVER Bulgarians seize arms, they man- 
age to shock the Western world. “ Bulgarian 
atrocities” headlined both the first and second 
Balkan wars. The phrase reappeared in the World 
War and has punctuated every internal crisis in 
that country since. In the recent clash between the 
conservative government and its foes, the Bulgarian 
appetite for bloodletting manifested itself with all 
its old-time ferocity. 

Yet, travelers and students of Balkan conditions 
agree that the Bulgarians have splendid traits — in- 
dustry, thrift, patience, courage, social cohesiveness. 
But along with these goes this savage disregard of 
the sanctity of human life. The Tartar origin of the 
Bulgars accounts for this. Although the original 
Tartar blood has been greatly diluted since the 
Bulgars, twelve hundred years ago, moved south of 
the Danube, enough remains to bring butchery into 
politics at every turn. The Tartars simply react to 
political stimuli differently from Caucasians, which 
tends to support the conclusion expressed in “The 
Mongol in Our Midst” that “Mongols do not see as 
we see or think as we think.” Or kill as we kill, for 
that matter. 
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Lawmaking and Lawbreaking 





An Experience with “Honest” Americans 
By Edwin M. Abbott 


HE hysteria of lawmaking has reached the 
breaking point. There are more laws enacted 
annually, by Congress and the State Legis- 
latures, than the ordinary citizen can ever intelli- 
gently read — let alone digest. The embryo member 
of every lawmaking body becomes imbued with the 


idea that he: can concoct a panacea for all the ills 
from which the country is suffering, and asa result, 


drug stores, and soft drink counters. Usually, one 
has to be known to secure liquor, but introductions 
are easily procured, and many places even take 
chances with strangers. The bootlegger is supposed 
to be a friend of the public. He calls upon you in 
your office with his list of choice brands, often carry- 
ing samples in a suitcase, and when either he or the 
modern saloon keeper is arrested, then the citizen 


we have a plethora of 
bills prepared and intro- 
duced for consideration 
which never see the light 
of day after being re- 
ferred to committee. But 
out of the mass come 
many new laws, some 
necessary, many of them 
revisions of old laws re- 
vamped to meet modern 
conditions, and many 
startlingly new. 

And these laws are for 
whom? Many Americans 
adopt different views. 
The average citizen de- 
clares that if he likes the 
law he will obey it. If it is 
legislation contrary to his 
point of view or restric- 
tive of his “personal lib- 
erty,” then it is only for 
the other fellow. This 
seems to be the modern 
stand taken with regard 
to law observation. Thus, 
we have the era of law- 
making and lawbreaking. 








“Tell it to the Marines” seems advisedly to 
be the slogan in Philadelphia. For example, 
Mayor Kendrick had the unique idea of telling 
the Marines that he wanted their able Brig. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler to spend a year in Philadel- 
phia as Director of Public Safety, charged with 
the job of cleaning up the city’s crime wave in a 
thoroughgoing, Marine Corps fashion. President 
Coolidge approved the request and General But- 
ler took up his new duties on January 7, 1924. In 
January, 1925, his leave of absence was extended 
for a year. ; 

Edwin M. Abbott, special counsel for the 
Director, describes some of the difficulties which 
face law enforcement officers after their arrests 
have been made and cases are brought up for trial 
in the courts. ‘‘ Telling it to the jury” isn’t so 
sure in its results as telling it to the General of 
the Marines, and the author discloses the reason. 
Mr. Abbott, besides being General Butler’s 
special counsel, is chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Revision of the Penal Laws, chair- 
man of the Committee on Criminal Law of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, vice president of 
the section of Criminal Law of the American Bar 
Association, secretary of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, and a former 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 








believes it is his duty to 
protect him even to the 
extent of ignoring the law. 

Perjury has become 
the fad. We find it on all 
sides and in many garbs. 
The solemnity of an oath 


is no longer regarded 


sacred or binding, and 
witnesses and jurors seem 
to delight in this crime, 
and why not? They must 
protect the man who as- 
sumes the risk in supply- 
ing contraband beverages 
to the one who poses as a 
good American! 

We have been assign- 
ing officers specially des- 
ignated to apprehend 
such offenders. The evi- 
dence is not always easily 
secured. In one instance 
we found a cache built 
under the floor, back of 
the stairs leading from 
the second to the third 
story of a building, and 
after the first door was 





The various State laws endeavoring to enforce 
prohibition are the most popular targets for law- 
breaking. My experience during the past fourteen 
months as special counsel to Brig. Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler, Director of Public Safety of Philadelphia, 
has shown me the many artifices employed by 
citizens to evade responsibility for the manufacture, 
sale, use, or transportation of liquor; and during the 
campaign of law enforcement we have employed 
padlock proceedings, closing up nearly one hundred 
properties, in part or whole. 

The most frequented of these distributing points 
are camouflaged as restaurants, grocery stores, 
ice-cream saloons, millinery shops, barber shops, 


_ screen across the entire wall at that point. 





opened, two additional barriers blocked the way of 
the police before they could secure hundreds of 
gallons of liquor. A guard protected this room with 
an electric buzzer extending from his sentry point 
down to the barroom. Another guard was stationed 
just inside of the front door, and an electric buzzer 
connected his station with a man who was con- 
tinually seated out of view behind the bar. Only a 
small amount of liquor is brought into the barroom 
ata time, and it is kept in a pitcher next tothe trough. 
When danger impends at any point the buzzers 
ring, the pitcher is emptied into the trough, and the 
hiding place upstairs is protected by drawing a 
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We have made many arrests, but, unfortunately, 
some of the police have become infected with the 
disease caused by the profits to be made from 
bootlegging. Many of them are open to bribery, 
while others have more temerity and demand trib- 
ute for silence. 

The most common experience we have had is the 
development of a faulty memory on the part of the 
police and witnesses who appear at trial. But in due 
course of time some of these cases reach the grand 
jury for indictment. Here, again, the citizen fre- 
quently refuses to obey the law. The grand juries 
have ignored hundreds of bills where the evidence 
was clear and unmistakable. In Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, every liquor bill was ignored by one 
grand jury, and Judge Maxey, realizing the danger 
of such a condition, appealed to the Legislature to 
establish a new system for the selection of grand 
jurors in order to avert a condition of anarchy 
in his county. He stated that the grand juries in his 
district have a scale of prices for ignoring bills for 
all kinds of crime except murder, and he is fearful 
that this will soon be included. 

The next act takes place in the court room where 

the cases are tried after true bills have been returned. 
Our best citizens are too busy for jury service and 
are excused, and the jury which is finally selected 
to try a liquor case is composed of those who refuse 
to listen to the evidence and bring in verdicts of 
acquittal because the law is repugnant to them. 
__ A typical example occurred in the case of a man 
who was caught at the still making the liquor. 
Three witnesses testified to this fact; the still and 
the liquor, with its analysis, was presented to the 
jury. The only witness for the defense was the ac- 
cused, who simply denied all the facts, and the jury 
without hesitation acquitted him. This is but a 
sample of hundreds of cases that have ended in the 
same way, despite the efforts of able district attor- 
neys and honest judges to enforce the law and 
secure convictions. 


UR officers are experiencing another effort on 

the part of these lawbreakers to evade trial 

and conviction. I have been compelled to defend 
numerous policemen who, after making an arrest, 
have themselves been arrested by their prisoners, 
charged with conspiracy, perjury, and assault and 
battery. This is done to intimidate the police and 
secure a withdrawal of the charges. In other 
instances, the cases are pressed, and honest officers 
are persecuted as a warning to others to desist in 
their efforts to enforce thé law. One such case, where 
a sale of liquor was made to an officer in the presence 
of a brother officer, and the identification of the 
defendant later made in the presence of five other 
men, resulted in conviction of the officer for perjury. 
The defendant produced an alibi which was so 
preposterous that a child would not even believe it; 


the judge who tried the case cautioned the jury in 
a most careful and conscientious charge and told 
them to consider carefully every item of the testi- 
mony, and without leaving the box or giving the 
case any consideration whatever they immediately 
convicted the officer. 


“FIAHE Act of God,” which is employed in con- 

4. tract or negligence suits, has become a popular 
defense in liquor cases, or those involving high- 
powered beer, wine, or hard cider. We once confis- 
cated a number of barrels of beer in a large saloon. 
The defendant stated he had bought near beer, but 
that the heat of his storage room was so great that 
it had raised the alcoholic content to over 4.5 per 
cent. Thus, the Almighty is charged with the 
presence of excess of alcohol, and the jurors, willing 
to accept any excuse for acquittal, promptly dis- 
charged him from all liability. 

Our padlock proceedings, however, are more suc- 
cessful. Judge McDevitt—who has tried nearly 
one hundred of them as chancellor sitting in 
equity, under a bill seeking an injunction clos- 
ing up the premises — disregards entirely what the 
juries have done in the criminal prosecutions. Under 
the theory that the place has become a common 
nuisance, I wait until we have evidence of three 
offenses, then the police give in detail the evidence 
they have found, and the judge in his discretion 
closes the place or part of it, or issues an injunction 
against the further use of illegal beverages on the 
premises. This order holds until final hearing, when 
the padlock upon the premises may be extended for 
a period of one year. This is a proceeding in rem, 
and while we notify the property owners in most 
instances, this is not necessary under the law. In 
this manner we are securing the codperation of the 
property owners who wish to protect themselves in 
seeing that only responsible tenants reside in their 
properties. It is a drastic law, but it is procuring the 
best results. Should an offense be repeated after the 
place has been restrained, then the defendant is 
brought in for contempt. In two instances I have 
had such offenders committed for an indefinite 
period, and this is having a wholesome effect. 

Another problem, inexplicable to the laity, is the 
disregard of law by some judges. It is a well-known 
fact that many of our jurists do not believe in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and will not enforce the 
law. Cases are dismissed that should be pressed, 
and defendants are discharged who should be 
punished by these men who will not obey the law in 
their privacy. Several are known who disregard 
their oaths to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of the nation and of their 
State. They make a mental reservation as to their 
own conduct and set an example for the community 
which is dangerous and a most evil precedent. 


The liquor laws are (Continued opp. page 540) 
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Pescecan1 






By Marion McFadden 


HE train shrieked its impatience to the 
smoky roof. The guard blew a warning note 
on his whistle. The door of our compart- 
ment was flung hastily open, and three travelers 
projected themselves at our feet amid an avalanche 
of portmanteaus, baskets, and small paper bundles. 
We pulled out of the station, and our new companions 
picked themselves up and began to look about them. 
The two marcelled young gentlemen of fashion, 
lounging in corner seats, stared at the ostentatious 
grandeur of the portmanteaus and exchanged glances. 
“ Pescecani,’ murmured one, raising an elegant 
eyebrow. Pescecani literally means dogfish. It was 
the latest term for the unpopular hoards of newly 
rich who were flooding Italy with the sudden fruits 
of war profiteering. 

“‘Pescecani,’ assented the second dandy, his 
voice dripping with languid scorn. They rose and 
sought the purer air of the next compartment. 

Oblivious of this parting shot, the head of the party 
settled his family in the empty corners and, wiping 
his face with a large silk handkerchief, smiled en- 
gagingly at us. He was a plump little man in a 
light pongee suit that creased at the knees and 
elbows. His patent-leather shod feet did not reach 
the floor, but dangled helplessly in mid-air. From 
his gleaming bald head and round, perspiring face to 
his short, swinging legs, he looked for all the world 
like Humpty Dumpty. 

“Perdio! What luck! Another minute an’ we 
should be lef’ in the stazione while the train it 
goes off without us. Always it is like this,” he sighed. 
“We start one, two, three hour ahead of time. No 
matter. Always we are late. Firs’ the gondola don’ 
come. The Canal is desert’ an’ I mus’ go to the 
Rialto to fin’ another. Then my daughter drops her 
silk umbrella. It falls in the water. The gondolier 
dives down after, but he can’ fin’. It is los’. 
At las’ we start. We get to the stazione. My wife 
has los’ her jewel box! I jump ashore. I run back 
to the house, though the sun it is hot, so hot, but I 
can’ fin’. I go back to the stazione ver’ sad. My 
wife has foun’ her jewels. She had put them in the 
basket of fruit. Then we can’ fin’ a porter. I lose 
the ticket. The guard, he whistles; the station 
master, he swears; but we catch the train.” He 
paused for breath and cast an appraising eye over 
our black suitcases. 

““Americane, eh? I have live there many year 
myself, but in America of the South. My wife is of 
Brazil. You see I can’ speak it well, the English. 
My daughter,” he laid a shyly proud hand on that 


young person’s shoulder, “‘my daughter speaks all . 





the languages — French, Spanish, German, English. 
Rosita, dear one, speak for these ladies.” 

The “dear one” frowned, smoothed her frizzy 
black hair and shrugged herself free. “You must 
excuse my father,” she remarked through her nose. 
“He speaks with great incorrectness, and he ought 
not to make: such a spectacle of himself before 
strangers. I have always studied with the best of 
English professors, and my accent is considered 
perfect.” Evidently afraid of spoiling the accent 
by further conversation with us, she relapsed into 
silence and a powder puff. Her father looked at 
her like a slapped kitten, and for a time there was 
no sound save the rattle and bang of the wheels. 

In the distance lay Venice, silhouetted against the 
summer sky. It seemed far away and unattainable 
like the lost city of a dream. The little man stared 
at the distant vision until it vanished in the smoke. 

“Ah! It is beautiful! Yes? I think this is the las’ 
time I see her, my Venezia. I am Venetian by birth, 
and to me there is no place under paradise can 
compare. . . . This is the firs’ time I am back in 
many year. Ten, twent’, thirt’ year ago, I go out 
to the Brazil to make the fortune.” He paused and 
peered cautiously over to where the ample bosom of 
his wife was rising and falling with the regularity 
of perfect repose. Then he proceeded in a lower 
tone: “I hated the Brazil. I say to myself, ‘Bartolo, 
work hard, work ver’ hard. Make the fortune and 
go back to Venezia to live till you die.’ I work all day, 
all night. For ten year I never stop. I get the dis- 
courage, but I clos’ my eye and see the Canal and 
the Campanile in the moonlight. Then I open my 
eye and work some more. I marry my Maria. For a 
long time we ver’ poor. At las’ I get richer than all 
my dreams. I think, at las’, at las’, I can go back to 
my Venezia an’ live on the Canal. 

““We come back to Venice, an’ my wife, she don’ 
like. My daughter don’ like. She say she can’ dance, 
she can’ do anything—no fun. They ver’, ver’ un- 
happy. So now I mus’ go back to the Brazil to live.” 


fi incase was no time for further confidences; 
the train was slowing down in the outskirts 
of Brescia. The Venetian sprang up and began a 
hurried collection of the portmanteaus and bundles. 
The guard flung open the door, and our companions 
descended amid a chorus of addios and waves from 
a large handkerchief. The train shrieked and, as it 
began to move slowly toward Rome, we caught a 
final glimpse of them hurrying toward the Genoa 
express — the plump little exile laden with baggage, 
his fat Brazilian wife, and his cultured daughter. 
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Borah: Friend and Foe 


Side Lights on a Peace that Passeth Understanding 
By Robert B. Smith 


Old Guard more than anything else, in these 
days of political paradoxes, it is the strange 
relationship between President Coolidge and Senator 


[ there is one thing that puzzles and annoys the 


This is not to say that the President hasn’t an- 
other adviser or two among members of the Senate 
who can be counted upon for consistent support. 
It is well known, of course, that he keeps in the 


William E. Borah of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It has no parallel in American 
political history, and it has the 
party mandarins— brought up 
in the school of old-fashioned, pie- 
counter patronage and logrolling 
— sitting up nights trying to fig- 
ure it out. 

Venerable Old Guardsmen, 
faithful to the party through hell 
and high water, wait patiently for 
White House invitations that sel- 
dom come, and splutter with rage 
because this man Borah, who, as 
a trouble maker for the Adminis- 





“‘Senator Borah took break- 
fast at the White House this 
morning.’’ This news item recurs 
constantly. It is more than likely 
to be followed by ‘Borah leads 
insurgents against Coolidge.” 
How do these two leading figures 
in Washington maintain their 
strange friendship? 

Mr. Smith, for ten years a 
Washington correspondent, first 
with the Chicago Tribune and 
later with the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, discusses this ques- 
tion which is puzzling the Solons 

of Washington. 


closest touch with William M. 
Butler, who now serves in the dual 
réle of Senator from Massachu- 
setts and chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. But 
the Old Guard doesn’t look upon 
Mr. Butler as one of its own mem- 
bers. He is a newcomer in politics 
and doesn’t play the game ac- 
cording to their rules. Hence, the 
President’s habit of invariably 
consulting Borah is all the more 
irritating to them. 

Other Presidents have had 
strong, hard-hitting antagonists 
in the Senate, but they didn’t re- 
main on friendly terms with them. 


tration, has no rival — not even in 
Robert M. LaFollette — is always 





The Presidents soon came to re- 
gard their attacks on the Admin- 








being consulted by the President. 

If there is a delicate question of international 
diplomacy under consideration, it is Borah that the 
President selects to consult out of all the list of 
learned party leaders “on the hill.” If it is a matter 
of legislation under consideration for the relief of 
the farmers of the West, again it is Mr. Borah — 
not the regulars — that Mr. Coolidge summons as 
an adviser. If a legislative 
snarl develops in the Sen- 
ate, menacing the Adminis- 
tration program, once more 
it is Mr. Borah who is asked 
to hasten to the White 
House for a_ conference. 
And usually, in the interest 
of speed, the President sends 
one of the sleek, well- 
groomed White House lim- 
ousines for the Senator. 

The Old Guard’s com- 
prehension is taxed to the 
breaking point. What’s the use of being regular, 
they ask, if your regularity only gets you an occa- 
sional perfunctory handshake, while an unruly 
fellow from the Far. West, who is always tearing 
down the fences and insurging all over the range, 
is taken inside and treated with such consideration. 











istration as more or less personal, 
and by the time a term came to an end mountains of 
private hate had been built up to the consequent 
damage upon the country. The official records are 
filled with bitter conflict between Executives and 
powerful enemies in Congress. 

The eight years’ turmoil of Jackson’s Administra- 
tion ended only when Old Hickory retired to the 
Hermitage with one regret 
—that he had not hung 
John C. Calhoun. 

Of more recent date was 
the feud between Theodore 
Roosevelt and Senator Jos- 
eph Benson Foraker of 
Ohio. Mr. Roosevelt usually 
wound up by granting char- 
ter membership to his en- 
emies in the “‘Ananias 
Club.” 

Still nearer at hand were 
Woodrow Wilson’s mem- 
orable battles with “the little group of willful 
men,” led by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
who fought the Versailles Treaty, including the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Mr. Wilson 
never forgave an act of enmity and frequently went 
out of his way to retaliate. He refused to allow his 
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followers in the Senate to accept the Lodge reserva- 
tions, even though he well knew that his attitude 
meant killing the project nearest his heart — the 
League of Nations. He would like “‘to have hung 
his enemies in the Senate as high as Haman,” as he 
once remarked to a gathering of loyal Democrats, 
and he carried this feeling with him to the grave. 
A few hours after his death, his family sent word 
to Senator Lodge inviting him politely to absent 
himself from the funeral. 


ENATOR BORAH probably has exceeded the 

offenses of any of these men in his opposition 
to the Coolidge Administration. He “goes along”’ 
when it pleases him, which is seldom, and opposes 
the Administration when it pleases him, which is 
nearly always. And his opposition, carrying more 
weight than that of any other Senator, usually 
means serious trouble for the Administration. 

But Mr. Coolidge remains unruffled and refuses 
to allow Mr. Borah’s irregularity to disturb their 
relations. The more Borah insurges, the more the 
President consults him. It is no secret now that 
early in his Administration, Mr. Coolidge would 
have been pleased to have Borah assume leadership 
and act as his spokesman in the Senate. Mr. Borah 
quite gracefully declined the honor because, as he 
put it himself, he “‘couldn’t go along with the Ad- 
ministration often enough.” 

When Mr. Coolidge was casting about before the 
Cleveland convention last June for a Vice Presiden- 
tial running mate, he ignored half a dozen or more 
willing regulars who were ready to volunteer for 
service. He called Mr. Borah to the White House 
and plainly asked him to “take a place on the ticket 
with him.” 

“Which place, Mr. President?” asked Mr. Borah. 
His indifference to the honor made the Old Guard 
gasp and caused more fuss than was ever known 
before in selecting a Vice Presidential nominee. 

After the convention, Mr. Borah went out to 
Idaho and took his time about indorsing the Cool- 
idge-Dawes ticket. When he did indorse it, he did 
it in a manner that Mr. Coolidge’s enthusiastic 
supporters thought was a bit faint-hearted. He 
made one speech, and then, instead of going stump- 
ing for the ticket, he devoted the rest of his time 
to hunting slush funds as chairman of the Senate 
investigating committee. 

Congress reassembled in December. Mr. Coolidge 
found Borah, now strongly entrenched as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee by reason of 
Mr. Lodge’s death, standing squarely in the path 
of his foreign policy. Mr. Coolidge wanted the 
World Court Protocol ratified. Mr. Borah wanted it 
ratified, too, but only with the “nullifying reserva- 
tions” which he has discussed so thoroughly. It 
wasn’t ratified. 





The spectacular fight over the nomination of | 


Charles Beecher Warren of Michigan, to be Attor- 
ney-General, came next, with Borah leading the 
opposition. At the height of the battle, the President 
repeatedly conferred with Borah, but Borah stub- 
bornly rejected every overture to win him to the 
support of Mr. Warren. In the end, Borah won out 
and Warren was rejected. 


OLITICAL seers felt sure that this marked the 
breaking point between the President and Borah. 


Again, they were wrong. Mr. Borah is invited to the 


White House. He always accepts. 

There are several explanations. The truth is that 
President Coolidge has lifted himself above per- 
sonalities and takes the position that harmony 
between the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government must take precedence over 
private feuds. Mr. Coolidge well knows the mind 
of his own regular party leaders. He seeks to get the 
viewpoint of the other side, and usually he thinks the 
best way to get it is from Borah. 

Moreover, Mr. Coolidge has no love for syco- 
phants. He is less a victim, perhaps, to their fulsome 
misrepresentations than any man in the White 
House in recent years. Hence, his close friends say, 
he likes Borah’s refreshing candor and his straight- 
forward opposition. 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Borah holds one of the most influential positions in 
Congress, and of course it is only natural that the 
President should wish to confer with him frequently, 
particularly on international affairs. 

Then there is this aspect of the relationship — the 
President, by conferring frequently with Borah and 
maintaining friendly relations with him, probably 
holds Borah’s insurgency to a minimum. In other 
words, if he didn’t try to tame Borah there is no 
telling how wild Borah might be. 


ORE than once when Old Guardsmen have 

scurried to their political dugouts, as in the 

case of the soldiers’ bonus, Borah has taken the 

lead in the fight to sustain the Administration. Such 

things as these have held him high in the President’s 
esteem despite his recalcitrancy. 

And finally, it is a fact that there are some beside 
of sympathy between them in spite of all their 
differences. They have in common a liking, amount- 
ing almost to a passion, for frugal, unostentatious 
modes of living. They care nothing for pomp or 
display. Mr. Borah’s only extravagance is a riding 
horse, and he probably wouldn’t keep even that if it 
were not for his health’s sake. If Mr. Coolidge has an 
extravagance, it is only in the language he employs 
in advocating economy. Still, it is somewhat 
doubtful if even this passion is sufficient to explain 
Mr. Coolidge’s hankering for Mr. Borah’s friend- 
ship. There must be an answer somewhere. But so 
far, at least, it has remained hidden. 
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The God of the Forge 


And His Descendants 
By Arthur Pound 


to discuss the weary ways of mortals, as they 

did in the simple old days, I dare say they 
pay more heed to Vulcan than they did of yore. 
Then, they were wont to disregard the lame god of 
the forge until a new sword or buckler was wanted; 
for the rest, those handsome Olympians, with their 
unfurrowed brows and stately legs, scorned him 
because, forsooth, he limped and labored and was 
seldom scrubbed of soot. 

But now I can picture this grimy, stringy smith 
god limping up and down in front of Jupiter’s throne 
and shouting hoarsely to the assembled company: 

“Behold, they are mine now, these earthlings! 
Ceres, can they make a crop without my help? 
Mars, you start the wars, but I finish them. Even 
our clear-eyed Minerva, with her science, can’t get 
far without a Johannsen gauge! 

“See below us those everlasting fires! Those are my 
forge fires. When they all burn brightly, the earth- 
lings say they are prosperous and think they are 
happy. Let a few of those fires be drawn — divi- 
dends drop, business lags, panic appears. My factory 
whistles are the only pipes to which humanity 
dances these days, O Pan! In fact, unless my forges 
keep going, millions upon millions of those poor 
folk would starve. Their footholds are really forge- 
holds. Lacking iron and steel, they perish.” | 


* Kk KK * 


T the gods of Greek mythology ever foregather 


The gods might marvel at this, but the more en- 
lightened — some of them were really quite stupid 
— could not deny its truth. In a dull, encyclopedic 
work appears this sentence in a paragraph entitled, 
“Low Carbon and Medium Steels”: 


The various steels of this group constitute the 
most valuable metallic product of modern times and 
are indispensable to modern civilization. 


CENTURY ago that could not have been 
written. Gold then; steel now. Since the Besse- 

mer process came into broad application, steel has 
dominated progress, industry, politics. Steel is the 
steed man rides in his victories over time and space. 
Food for the spawning millions depends on steel. 
The steel plow gave the answer to Malthus. From 
sheep shears to sewing machine, steel plays its 
part in clothing naked backs. Without steel there 
can be no peace worth while, and no war worth the 
notice of historians. Until Germany developed steel 


production, she could have no navy, and hence not 
enough weight in world affairs to unsettle the bal- 
ance of power in international industrialism. And 
since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, think what 
pulling and hauling has gone on over Ruhr coal and 
Lorraine iron. To this day, iron and coal have been 
making the politics of Europe. The tune the states- 
men dance to is the song that Vulcan sang at his 
forge on Olympus. 


It is the fashion to attribute the financial as- 


cendancy of the United States to the war, but the 
truth is that the war merely provided a market for 
the quick vending of skills and resources that would 
have created the same ascendancy in the long run, 
even if there had been no war. Citizens of the United 
States acquired gold and securities swiftly during 
the war because they could deliver goods swiftly. 
We filled the war orders because we had natural 
resources, plants, tools, and enough wit to use them 
effectively. 


HIS equipment was bound to give America the 

financial leadership of the planet before the Age 
of Steel drew to a close. This truth was written in 
the book of nature long before man appeared on this 
continent; it is written in the statistics of coal and 
iron reserves and pictured in the geologic map of 
the world. : 

Steel is not an easy master. A civilization built 
upon it, though terrifically strong, may nevertheless 
be harsh. So Jupiter, father of all the gods, may feel 
it his duty to put the smith god in his proper place. 
Not that the father of all the gods scorns his lame- 
duck son; indeed, Jupiter has always respected the 
poor fellow’s energy and honesty. But discipline is 
discipline: 

““My boy,” observes Jupiter, “I have seen better 
civilizations than this, and worse — and all of them 
have perished. After this one vanishes, all you boys 
and girls must turn to and salvage what you can of 
the soul of man. Probably there is more to the little 
fellow than Vulcan imagines.” . 

Meanwhile, the little fellows go on building their 
steel towers toward the skies. Scientists and engi- 
neers, financiers and salesmen, mill bosses and 
laborers, miners, rollers, and roustabouts whip 
earthy materials into space-commanding, time- 
binding steel. If this civilization does perish, at 
least those who come upon the ruins of the Age of 
Steel will say: “There were giants in those days.” 
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Men 
ana Steel 


The Art of 
Joseph Stella 





“The true modern artist must express the civilization he The towering black structures, the sudden fires which 
belongs to. For inspiration he must look to the present and leaped from the ovens, the menacing power of the whole 
the future, not the past. What is said cannot be repeated. To —_—-works filled him with an awe and terror which he sought 
my mind, America offers, better than any other country,a to reproduce in his art. From the metal he turned to the 


wealth of material to the artist, 
because nowhere else does mod- 
ern civilization reach the same 
climax.” 

In these words, Joseph Stella 
sums up the theories which he 
expresses in his art. Born in 
Italy forty-five years ago, he 
showed in childhood his love for 
the graphic arts. With little 
academic training, he drew per- 
sistently from life. In the city 
parks, in the slums, in the pub- 
lic libraries, even in the elevated 
trains, wherever the teeming life 
of the city appealed to him he 
found his models. After his 
single year of study at the New 
York School of Art, he won a 
scholarship which he never used. 

In 1908 the ‘‘Survey” waged 
a campaign for compensation 
law in Pittsburgh. Stella drew 
for them, providing numberless 
sketches of steel mills and the 
men who worked in them. This 
was his greatest field. The mills 
made a deep impression on him. 





men who had conquered it and 
chained it to their purpose. He 
sketched workingmen of every 
type, every nationality — Fin- 
nish, Polish, Italian, Russian 
— at work and at rest, caught in 
the hours of their toil and their 
battle with the metal which they 
molded. To Stella they personi- 
fied Man the Conqueror, claim- 
ing and seizing the Promethean 
fire and marching forward to 
new conquest. 

Many of Stella’s drawings 
have been used in the ‘‘Cen- 
tury,” ‘ Everybody’s,”’ the “‘ Out- 
look,”’ and other magazines, but 
perhaps his greatest success has 
been with his large canvases. At 
a recent exhibition in New York 
his work was spoken of as the 
most ‘‘daring and interesting 
art expression of modern Amer- 
ica in these last years.” In 
these pages are shown a few 
typical examples of the work 
done by Joseph Stella in the 
shadow of the steel mills. 
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MAN SHOUTING TO HIS FELLOW WORKER, PITCHING HIS 
VOICE TO CARRY OVER THE TURMOIL OF THE ENGINES 
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WORKER AT REST, AWAY FOR A FEW MOMENTS FROM THE 
HOT BREATH OF THE “BURNING FIERY FURNACE” 
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TOWERING BLACK STRUCTURES MENACINGLY 
SURGE AROUND 


SMOKE— LIKE A THUNDEROUS BLACK STORM 
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Peace or War in Steel? 


A Suggestion to Judge Gary 
By Charles R. Walker 


N 1865, steel was 
| used less in America 
than aluminum is 
today. As late as thirty- 
five years ago, steel man- 
ufacture was regarded as 
an English, not an Amer- 
ican, industry! But in the 
year before the World War, the United Kingdom 
produced only 7,500,000 tons of steel against a peak 
of 32,000,000 for the United States. In two gen- 
erations, steel had become the basic industry of 
America, and America the greatest steel-producing 
country in the world. 

Picking up the paper to study the weather signs 
of industrial prosperity, the American business man 
notes that United States Steel has declared an 
extra dividend, and goes to bed feeling that “‘God’s 
in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” Anxiously 
wondering whether he can put over a wage reduction 
in his shoe eyelet factory, the general manager 
learns that United States Steel has ordered a ten 
per cent cut in all its mills. And next morning he 
knocks off twelve cents from the wages of his workers. 

Because the United States Steel Corporation has 
dominated the steel industry, and because that 
industry is basic in America’s industrial structure, 
the labor policy of the Corporation has profoundly 
influenced the labor philosophy and practice of the 
American employer. When United States Steel 
decided to fight labor to a finish in the great steel 
strike of 1919, thousands of American employers 
stiffened their backs and their upper lips when they 
talked back to labor leaders. The good wages paid 
by the Corporation have tended to keep the Amer- 
ican scale higher than it would have been; the vast 
sums spent on “welfare work” for employees by 
the Corporation have stimulated the growth of 
baseball teams and hospitals in other works; the 
implacable resolution of the Corporation not to meet 
in conference in any way its own employees has 
done more than any single factor, not only to check 
unions, but to check any form of joint conference 
between employer and employee, and to substitute 
what the Corporation calls a “military discipline.” 

One of the most pregnant questions facing the 
American wage earner is: What are the existing 
labor conditions in the plants of United States 
Steel, and what -is likely to be the Corporation’s 
future labor policy? 

Recent investigation indicates that conditions 
prevail quite as onerous and as packed with social 


When Mr. Walker became assistant editor of the 
“* Atlantic Monthly”’ — after working for two years as 
a common and semiskilled laborer in the metal indus- 
tries plants — he wrote a record of his experiences in 
“Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker.” 
cently, he has turned his thoughts to industry again. His 
“‘ suggestion” represents the fruits of a special study of 

conditions in steel. 


and labor irritants as the 
twenty-four-hour shift, the 
seven-day week, the twelve- 
hour day. But they are not 
as easily dramatized for 
headline publicity or as 
emotionally useful to the 
agitator. 

For several years I have kept in touch through 
workers, employers, and investigators with condi- 
tions in the plants of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and independent companies. At the time 
of the great steel strike I was myself working in 
the mills, first as a common laborer, then as a helper 
on open-hearth furnaces, and later as a laborer and 
as a hot-blast man on blast furnaces. The conditions 
as I found them, with the exception of the reduction 
in hours (a very great change), have not substan- 
tially changed since the strike. In general, the labor 
conditions which cause most resentment among 
the men grow out of the absence of any means for 
joint conference upon problems of work and pay. 

The conviction arose, as I worked from shift to 
shift in the mills, and has since been deepened by 
study, that in half a dozen directions inside the ~ 
industry there were frontiers at which the knowl- 
edge of different groups of men cease — ignorance 
frontiers, so to speak, beyond which neither workers 
nor officers passed. 

I have seen statements by presidents of steel 
companies, given publicity through the newspapers, 
saying that the company does not deal with unions, 
nor does it find need for shop councils or grievance 
committees, because of the understanding that any 
man with a grievance or a suggestion can go straight 
to his foreman. If he receives no satisfaction, he 
can take the matter to the superintendent or even 
to the president of the company! Those statements 
are to me like the sign that was once put up in a 
retail store in the new West: “All customers who 
do not find the service satisfactory should make 
complaint direct to the Secretary of the Interior.” 
I think of the pit gang of the open-hearth, and 
of the several furnace gangs of which I was a part, 
and it comes to me as highly ridiculous to think of 
any of us going to the foreman with any genuine 
complaint about conditions. I know perfectly well 
what he would have said: “I guess you don’t like 
this business much; better try something else.”’ 

But suppose that instead of bringing complaint 
about such fundamental subjects as hours and wages, 


More re- 


_a workman was monstrously stirred over a personal 
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grievance, such as the belief that he, or a fellow 
worker, had been unjustly fired, or that he had been 
unjustly sidetracked from promotion to a better 
job. Such individual matters at times generate heat 
in a mill and stir an entire department to strike 
temper. If he took such a matter to the superin- 
tendent, how could that official do other than take 
the foreman’s word in the case and back it against 
the man’s? Any captain must support his sergeants 
and corporals. Ample evidence of this condition — 
the fruit of long years of “military discipline” — 
is set down in the recent thoroughgoing investigation 
of ‘employee representation” in the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company made by the observers of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

The foremen, of course, occupy difficult territory 


dismissal, because a man’s name gets on to the black 
list — either because he holds a union card or for 
some other reason — there is no appeal. 

Finally, the most distant steel frontier of all is 
that beyond which are the officers of the company — 
the directors, the vice presidents. The features of 
that frontier are many, including the manner of 
life, the interests, and actual geographical distances 
that often separate by thousands of miles work- 
ing forces from the controlling minds. There is no 
way in which both the real conditions of labor — 
physical and mental—and the states of mind 
of the workers that grow from them can get 
across that frontier unless the two parties talk it 
over, face to face, under conditions that make for 
frankness. But there is no opportunity for this. 

General conditions of work and 





with outposts facing two ways. 
They are, as a rule, the Irish, 
Scotch, or American workmen of 
the last generation, who made 
steel before the influx of immi- 
grants. In their present status of 
boss they are inclined to resent 
the intrusion of the “Hunks” 
and look back with some regret 
to the time when steel making 
was an “‘American’s game.” 

Mentally, they have their eyes 
fixed up, not down. They know 
little and care little about the 
special problem of the laborer. 
As to conditions of work, they 
do not endure the full brunt of 
them, and it is to their interest 
not to criticize, but obey. 








life that generate grievances have 
been mentioned above, and sug- 
gest the need of an instrument 
of conference between employer 
and wage earner. But it is illu- 
minating to consider that sugges- 
tion from the viewpoint of wages 
— the fundamental issue in any 
labor policy. Cuts and raises for 
. the United States Steel workers 
have always been made quite 
without consultation with the 
men. They are the work solely 
of the finance committee — seven 
directors—or its chairman, 
Judge Gary. A peculiarly strik- 
ing example of this type of wage 
making occurred in April, 1923. 








The natural gulf between the 
vast floating body of laborers at 
the bottom of the industry — the 
privates — and these noncommissioned officers — 
the foremen and bosses —is widened by a system 
of wage payment that gives a disproportionate 
_ wage to the boss in comparison with the Hunky 
laborer whose grievance he must keep to himself. 

Under these conditions, grievances tend to grow 
into raw spots of discontent. There are no means 
for draining off the poisons, because there is no 
practical appeal from the foreman’s power. He de- 
termines what the worker shall do, as well as the 
manner and speed at which he shall do it. Upon his 
judgment hangs the question of recommending him 
for a bonus. Laying off, suspension, or discharge 
are largely in the foreman’s hands, as well as promo- 
tion or transfer. Upon any of these points, if the 
workman has a legitimate grievance, there is no 
redress. 

It should be added that for many years the steel 
companies have kept black lists, upon which are 
carefully recorded all ‘‘trouble makers” — a term 
capable of wide interpretations. From arbitrary 


Drawn by Joseph Steila 


Shall he stay behind the frontier? 


Judge Gary, then on the high 


seas, returning from a Mediter- 


ranean trip, sent a radio direct- . 


ing that the wages of 150,000 employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation be raised eleven 
per cent to become effective April 16. 

It is interesting to compare the above with the 
practice of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
which, under its plan of employee representation, 
submits all wage changes to a workers’ committee 
for approval. The powers of that committee, while 
limited, are real. In 1920, they instituted an investi- 
gation of rates paid by competitors in Eastern mills 
and, upon the findings, caused a revision of the rates 
paid in their own steel works. 

But the most significant fact to note about the 
Corporation’s wage making is that the rate decreed 
by United States Steel becomes the standard for 


the steel industry. The ‘“‘independents” are never - 


slow to follow the lead of the Corporation, which 
controls forty-five per cent of the industry, and that 
lead bears powerfully upon wage levels in other 
industries as well. The result of this commanding 
position is that no matter how much the workers 
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may confer upon wages in other companies, their 
discussion of the wage question is wholly academic. 
The real power lies with the seven directors of 
another company. 


HE Steel Corporation has ever practiced with 

unwavering consistency the policy of non- 
consultation upon hours, as it has upon foreman- 
ship, wages, and conditions. After twenty years of 
agitation against the twelve-hour day by outside 
agencies — investigators, engineering societies, and 
churches — the United States Steel Corporation, 
at the request of President Harding, undertook 
the elimination of the twelve-hour day late in 1923. 
Subsequent reports from the industry itself indicate 
that it has been faithfully carried out by the Cor- 
poration, and that the system of three shifts of eight 
hours each is a success. 

It is significant that at no time during the twenty- 
year campaign carried on by outsiders against the 
twelve-hour day did the Corporation make a 
thorough study of the system on its own initiative: 
it was only for such emergencies as Senate hearings 
that the Corporation attempted to find out the 
number of men working the twelve-hour day. At no 
time during those years was any conference with 
employees held, or any committee of workers ap- 
pointed to consider what constituted the most 
important condition of their lives. It should be 
noted, however, that the steel corporation took the 
initiative in abolishing the seven-day week shortly 
after the close of the World War. 

In reviewing the history of the twelve-hour day 
in steel, it is impossible to overlook the contrast 
in methods of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
A smaller company, a more sympathetic manage- 
ment, a more homogeneous group of workers — 
perhaps these factors explain in part its abolition 
of the twelve-hour day, six years earlier than the 
Corporation. But the immediate impetus came 
through the plan of employee representation. 

In the summer of 1918, United States Steel estab- 
lished a basic eight-hour day, which meant that 
men still worked the old twelve-hour shift, but 
received ‘‘time and a half” pay for work over eight 
hours. The management of Colorado Fuel and Iron 
offered its workers the same thing, and “employee 
representatives’’ met to consider the question. 
Unanimously, they rejected it and voted for an 
actual eight-hour day, even though it meant a 
sacrifice in daily wages of $2.20 a day (common 
labor rate). The new arrangement was carefully 
considered and finally adopted. 

It is difficult not to believe that if the Steel 
Corporation had had some similar method of assess- 
ing the views of its employees, the twelve-hour shift 
with its brutal adjuncts, the seven-day week and 
the continuous twenty-four-hour shift, would have 
been abolished earlier in the century. 


Other matters beside grievances, hours, and 
wages that would normally come in for joint confer- 
ence, if means for conference existed, are unemploy- 
ment measures, welfare work, and production. 

The burden of recurrent idleness has always fallen 
on the steel worker, since the industry responds 
slowly but very surely to general depression and 
prosperity. No systematic measures have ever been 
undertaken for the relief of its own unemployed 
workers. However, a vast welfare organization has 
been built up in the Corporation, which conducts a 
great number of useful activities from clinics to 
baseball leagues. Unfortunately, much of this work, 
done in their own behalf, is resented by the men. 
They claim it is not welfare work, but a trick to 
buy their loyalty more cheaply than by wages. 
That they have coined “Hellfare work,” as a de- 
scriptive phrase, is illuminating. 

It is a mistake to regard a plan of employee 
representation primarily as a grievance clearing 
house. It is an instrument for securing the codper- 
ation of men and management in the joint task 
of production. The man on the job has a wealth 
of knowledge about production and craftsmanship 
that can be tapped if the environment calls for in- 
terested codperation and not hostility, and there 
exists some means of saving and using this informa- 
tion and good will in the interests of production. 
The practice in steel has too long been to scrap this 
hidden treasure and trust discipline to keep up 
the tonnages. 

It may seem fantastic to raise at this time the 
question of peace or war in the steel industry. But 
some day — sooner or later — the steel workers will 
bring renewed demands to the Corporation, and 
until some means has been set up for consulting 
them upon the fundamental conditions of work and 
pay, they will threaten the peace of steel and of 
American industry. 


peo the viewpoint of the Corporation, there 
is much to be said for the suggestion that there 
has never been a more favorable moment for taking 
the step than at present. 

First, because relations with labor are peaceful. 
The great strike of 1919 has had six years to cool. 
Hence, the new arrangement could not be interpreted 
as a palliative in lieu of union recognition. Nor would 
there be vitriolic feelings and antagonisms to 
hamper its functioning in critical early stages. 

Second, there is, at the moment, little of the public 
antagonism to the industry which was aroused 
over the twelve-hour issue. The agitation which 
reached nation-wide proportions shortly after the 
war subsided in 1923 with the Corporation’s an- 
nouncement that it would abolish the long hours in 
steel. The opportunity is afforded of inaugurating 
a fundamental reform from within, rather than 


. from outside pressure. (Continued on page 540) 
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sulted me again—or rather, he 

has blown off a rather high pres- 
sure of steam in my general direction, 
though why he should choose me to blow 
at, I, for one, cannot imagine. He writes 
as follows: 


C) met me X. SWANK has con- 


Dear CHANTICLEER: 

I am getting sick of being picked on 
just because I am a New Englander. 
Every other section of the country seems 
to take a Sadic joy in assuring New Eng- 
land that it is dying or dead. “You were 
all right once,” they say, “but now, 
caput!” 

Every New Englander who is not dead 
or imbecile or shriveled up or degenerate 
is in the last stages of senile decay — so 
they tell us with ill-concealed satisfaction. 

In the May Forum is a poem called 
“South Song” which gets under my skin 
like poison ivy. It begins: 


I’m for the South — for the black-eyed 
South 

With Art in its fingers and Love on its 
mouth, 

With scent in the stars of its eyes, and its 
tune 

From Beauty’s warm lips on the bridebed 
of June. 


Now, that is harmless enough, and I 
wouldn’t want to start another Civil War 
over this young man’s predilection for the 
black-eyed South. Of course, I note, as 
you will, how complicated a task it is to be 
the South, Art in its fingers and Love on 
its mouth and scent in its eyes — perhaps 
you know, Chanticleer, a nice form of 
scent that doesn’t hurt you if you get it in 
the eye — and all the time singing on the 
bridebed of June. It could be done, of 
course, but we cold-blooded fish would 
find it difficult. The ensuing verses are the 
ones that make me protest: 


Oh, the North Folk are grim folk 
From Shetland East to Maine; 
Brooding lonely grim folk 

Plagued with the lust for pain; 

So I’m for the clear-souled South Folk 
Of Richmond and Rome and Spain, 


I ask you, Chanticleer, in all sincerity, 
do you think that I am plagued with the 
lust for pain? I am charitable enough to 
believe that not even the clear-souled 
South Folk who burn Pullman Porters at 
the stake do so to satisfy a plaguey lust 


Here and There 
With Chanticleer and Others 


New England Answers Back 


for pain. I imagine they do it from a stern, 
Puritanical sense of duty. 

And those clear-souled South Folk, 
Mussolini and Rivera from Rome and 
Spain, respectively, when they exile or 
beat up or castor-oil a political opponent, 
I am convinced they do so from the high- 
est motives and a warm personal regard 
for the object of their attentions. 


Woe is the lot of the Northlands, 

North of fifty-three,* 

Of the sin-eating, blood-sweating North- 
lands 

That kneel with a knotted knee — etc. 


We hard, dour, crabbed, joyless, sin- 
eating, blood-sweating Northerners seem, 
for some reason or other, to be unpopular. 
Incidentally, Chanticleer, how do lands 
kneel, even with a knotted knee? 

In a recent book of criticism, the au- 
thor refers to Robert Frost’s interest in 


the doddering senility and decadence of 
the land that fathered eleven generations 
of Frosts, 


that is, New England. 

These are only instances of a very gen- 
eral attitude. Your old friend, H. L. 
Mencken, at the sound of the word New 
England or New Englander begins auto- 
matically to foam and gibber. We are 
“surely Yankee cads,” one and all. Why 
is this? Why does the rest of the country 
dislike us so intensely? Are we as foul as 
we seem to the eyes of the intelligentsia 
of Kansas City or Winston-Salem? 

Sincerely yours, 
Corne.ius X. Swank. 


My pear Swank: 

Perhaps New England deserves a cer- 
tain measure of unpopularity. At one 
time it blew its own horn rather offen- 
sively and arrogated to itself a monopoly 
of culture and sound morals. Puritanism 
and New England agriculture have been 
on the decline for years. Consequently, 
the rest of the country assumes that New 
England is declining and derives a certain 
satisfaction from its own relative eleva- 
tion. The old New England culture, they 
are pleased to say, is dead. Certainly, its 
expression has changed. Robert Frost, 
Amy Lowell, and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson are New England poets different 


* Note: This latitude leaves.out New England, 
but is a nasty reflection on the citizens of Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. The author must have 
meant — North of forty-three. 


in manner but not inferior in quality to 
Longfellow, Whittier, and James Russell 
Lowell. ; 

All the good New Englanders, they say, 
have gone West. Only a few sour old 
maids, village half-wits, and the softies of 
the families are left. You and I, Swank, 
know better. We are still here and we in- 
tend to stay. No, the pure Anglo-Saxon 
population has been altered by foreign 
immigration, to what extent for good or 
evil no man can say, but the old stock 
still predominates. New England has been 
able to export a lot of sons and daughters 
to leaven lumpseall over the country 
and still keep enough at home to run the 
local show. 

We did our boosting too soon, before 
it became the fashion. Now, we are get- 
ting the knocks. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce does not employ William Jen- 
nings Bryan to stand in a swan boat on 
the pond in the Public Garden and 
lecture tourists on the advisability of 
buying a corner lot. Perhaps Boston 
should take a leaf from Miami’s book and 
advertise: “It’s nearly always November 
in Boston” or “Come to Boston where 
you can wear furs every month in the 
year!”’ That might demonstrate the spirit 
of pep and boost which we all agree is the 
hall mark of a highly developed ‘civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps New England is too reticent. 
Perhaps it has gone through the phase of 
strident self-assertion and is content now 
to develop itself quietly and thoroughly, 
to work out the problems of decent living 
in a mechanical age, to appreciate the 
beauty with which nature has endowed it. 

For, after all, the shoe factories and the 
cotton mills, the bank clearings, popula- 
tion increase, and unfilled orders for pig 
iron are not the only indices either of the 
vitality of a community or of the depth 
and fineness of its civilization. If they were, 
Gary, Indiana, would be a nobler human 
habitation than Athens ever was. New 
England is not dwindling away, even if its 
material growth is at a slower rate than 
that of newer sections. As for the dourness 
and sourness of our character, that is a 
moot point. Personally, I think you and I 
are perhaps the two most charming people 
I know. 

It is a strange thing, my dear Swank, 
how many young people are sent to New 
England by their parents to be educated 
b 

Brooding lonely grim folk 
Plagued with the lust for pain. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHANTICLEER. 
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Readers and Writers 


Lucy Stone League, Sylvia Lynd 
should have devoted the energies 
which have gone into the writing of “The 
Thrush and the Jay” and this new and 
most charming of her books, “The Mul- 
berry Bush” (Minton, Balch) — which I 
have put down after two hours of perfect 
enjoyment — to denying her husband’s 
name on hotel registers and passport 
applications. As the League will see, her 
situation is simply intolerable. Mrs. Lynd 
is not only the wife of the distinguished 
essayist, Robert Lynd, but a wife whose 
own writing lies, to a considerable extent, 
in the same field as her husband’s. As 
every Lucy Stoner knows, this means the 
submergence of her own personality and 
the development of all those frustration 
neuroses to which the psychoanalyzed 
spirit is heir. Yet, both in life and litera- 
ture, Mrs. Lynd contrives to be herself as 
well as the wife of Robert Lynd, without 
being driven to the heroic work of shock- 
ing the hotel-keeping dourgeoisie by ar- 
riving with a gentleman and sharing his 
room and board, but not his name. 
Sylvia Lynd is an intelligent woman 
with a sense of humor and an individuality 
of her own, who does not rely on spurious 
propaganda to demonstrate what is not 
there. With the long roll of famous 
women’s names before her — all prefixed 
by the humiliating stigma of marriage, as 
against the brief count of real or pseudo- 
spinsters — Mrs. Lynd does not fear that 
her personality will be lost unless she 
joins a movement to preserve it. What is 
more, she is a good enough feminist to test 
the authenticity of that personality by 
means of works rather than faith. 


Ce to all the laws of the 


” HE Mulberry Bush” is a book of 
beautifully wrought chapters from 

life which, in the absence of a better term, 
must be called sketches. They are that 
rarest of all things, feminine essays, for 
they are not variations upon a theme 
which a man might have written, but the 
play of a woman’s wit, imagination, and 
tenderness —the expression of a woman’s 
mind as authentic as the essays of 
Lamb or of Robert Lynd himself are a 
reflection of masculine humor and fancy. 
I confess that today, when every young 
woman is proud of her ability to reproduce 
her master’s voice in the form of some 
commonplace dissertation on a literary or 
social problem, the originality of Mrs. 
Lynd impresses me with that quality 
which has endowed Jane Austen with an 
ever-increasing fame. The charm of that 
feminine note in literature lies primarily in 


By Ernest Boyd 


the fact that it is wholly unpremeditated 
and true to nature. In none of these chap- 
ters does Mrs. Lynd speak self-consciously 
or avowedly as a woman, but the au- 
thor’s sex is in every thought as assuredly 
as it was in the stories of Katherine Mans- 
field, with which “The Mulberry Bush” 
successfully challenges comparison. 

Both writers interest me by their femi- 
nine integrity—even granting Miss 


Mansfield’s debt to Chekhov, which she 


wholly redeemed — and which is at once 


a vindication and a challenge. It is a vin- 
dication, for one will look in vain through 
Mrs. Lynd’s pages for a trace of that 
sentimentality, of that weakness which 
my insistence upon the word “feminine” 
might suggest. It is a challenge, for only 
such women confront the masculine litera- 
ture of both sexes with triumphant proof 
that the other sex has a contribution to 
make for which there is no substitute. 
They take from femininity its sting and 
from feminism its victory, for they prove 
that the latter is superfluous and the for- 
mer is a necessity not a luxury. 


RS. LYND can evoke the child’s 
world in a manner which may be 
explained by the shamelessly old-fash- 
ioned domesticity of her dedication “‘To 
my three Lynds,” but whose art lifts it 
far above mere experience. In the title 
sketch, “The Mulberry Bush,” we are 
shown a household of children across 
which the shadow of a stupidly disciplin- 
arian father falls, but the effects are 
secured by a whimsical irony, not by 
pathos. “Eat, Drink, and be Merry,” tells 
how a little girl (without a party frock) 
went to a party, was not very well treated, 
but was surprised, in the end, at learning 
that the affair had not been a success — a 
series of delicate brush strokes compos- 
ing a vivid picture of the eternal child. 
“Gooseberry” records a visit for tea as 
seen by a child who is an observant — but 
innocent — third during a flirtation. The 
seriousness of the little girl’s own troubles 
refract the impressions of her elders’ child- 
ish irrelevancies. 

In the comedy of adult life, with which 
the majority of these sketches are con- 
cerned, Mrs. Lynd displays all her deft 
skill and restrained emotion both of 
laughter and tears. “Exile” is a good 
example of her ironical method in which 
the slightest overemphasis is avoided. A 
nonentity in Florence finds himself un- 
accountably favored by the attentions of 
an attractive woman who never displayed 
any interest in him when they were both 
in London. A spark of romance begins to 


glow and he hastens to dine with her, for 
she has been away from London six 
months while he has just come from there. 
What is everybody doing? He tries to fill 
the void made by that absence, but he 
does not remember the right people. Con- 
versation wanes; he feels that it is time 
for him to go. He will not be asked to 
dine again. 


” DAY in Town” shows us a very de- 

pendent wife enjoying the terrified 
delights of a day in London while her 
lord and master nurses a cold at home 
in the country. Her program has been 
laid down for her, but she deviates from 
it, and the slight transgression is good for 
her soul. 

“Vengeance” contains a superb sketch 
of a rather inferior woman with a 
grievance who finally secures compensa- 
tion for being constantly overlooked by 
making herself remembered for saying 
nasty things. She is no less unpopular, but 
she can relieve her feelings. “Getting the 
Sack” is a glimpse of a tragi-comedy in 
a tea shop, where a girl with a pink hat 
is taught that “it’s cheaper to marry,” 
if I may be permitted to quote that 
hallowed phrase. 

I do a gross injustice to Mrs. Lynd by. 
outlining, in a phrase, the situations about 
which her imagination weaves little stories 
that seem to be pieces of the very web 
and woof of life. I do so, that the element 
of her own imagination and the strength of 
her art may be apparent, for here is noth- 
ing that can rely upon external action to 
carry the reader along. There is neither 
epigram nor flashy witticism, yet each 
story catches one in the first sentence and 
holds all the attention to the last, and 
not one is lacking in either poetry or 
drama, while a lovely, smiling humor 
flashes through most of them. Sylvia 
Lynd has a gayety which Katherine Mans- 
field lacked, or rather suppressed from her 
later work, but both women seem alike to 
me in the profound, intuitive womanli- 
ness of their perceptions. Mrs. Lynd is a 
woman of feeling; only out of a fine sensi- 
tiveness could she write as she does, but 
hers is emotion sharpened by intelligence 
and lit by laughter that is never harsh or 
mocking, but at once tender and sophis- 
ticated; it is the light in eyes that look 
out upon the world brightly, unclouded 
by doubts that are insincerities. In brief, 
as I have already hinted, Sylvia Lynd 
has a vivid personality to express, and 
she has succeeded in doing so by the 
unfashionable method of being herself 

. and a real woman. 
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How Old Is the New Psychology rP 


A Review by R. Dana Skinner 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 
Boyd Barrett, S. F., Ph.D. New York: 
P. F. Kenedy & Sons. 

FEW years before the German 
armies marched into Louvain, 
there appeared from this center 
of research and modern learning — dom- 
inated by Cardinal Mercier —a book 
called “Motive Force and Motivation 
Tracks.” It was an empirical study of the 
will, the result of arduous labors in the 
Louvain psychological laboratories, and 
formed the doctorate thesis of a young 
Jesuit priest. In its resolutely scientific 
attitude, in its determined effort to sep- 
arate empirical from metaphysical dis- 
cussion, this first work of Father Barrett 
gave full promise of the excellent results 
of his later and more extended studies in 
modern psychology. The work which he 
now brings out on modern methods of 
psychotherapy is one of the sanest brief 
discussions to be found in the flood of 

literature on the subject. 

Naturally, in these days when the puer- 
ile attitude toward science of the Bryans 
and the self-styled Fundamentalists in 
various denominations has fostered the 
' bogey of a supposed antagonism between 
the orthodox religious mind and science, 
the primary interest in a book like Father 
Barrett’s centers around such questions 
as these: Does he approve of psycho- 
analysis? What has he to say of autosug- 
gestion? Does he encourage or discourage 
the modern scientific exploration of the 
mind, with its astonishing revelations 
of hidden motives, subconscious will, 
and the like? 


HESE, at least, are some of the 
instinctive questions of the layman, 
who is content to leave to the neurologists 
themselves the more minute examination 
of Father Barrett’s own methods, of his 
classifications of mental phenomena, and 
of his relative appraisal of the various 
schools of mental treatment. Father 
Barrett is not only a member of a religious 
teaching order noted for its caution and 
conservatism, but he is also professor of 
psychology at one of our American col- 
leges (Georgetown), and his present work 
has the imprimatur of his ecclesiastical 
authorities. While this does not constitute 
his opinions official utterances of the 
Catholic Church, it does redouble the 
interest of the views he expresses as an 
indication of the trend of scientific 
thought emanating from an important 
religious center. 
It would be manifestly unfair to the 
close reasoning, the careful reservations, 


and the insistent and clear definition of 
terms in which Father Barrett clothes his 
opinions to attempt to summarize his 
conclusions. His attitude, like that of any 
true scientist (and unlike that of many 
modern popularizers), is governed, not by 
preconceived notions which he tries to 
defend, but by an eager curiosity to test 
observable facts in the light of experience 
and sound reasoning. “The theories of 
the New Psychology,” he writes, “which 
I put forward as acceptable are those 
which seem to fit observed facts well and 
satisfactorily. They remain hypotheses. 
In time, many of them will give place 
to better hypotheses. For such theories, 
no rigid, convincing proofs are forthcom- 
ing. But science needs good hypotheses 
on which to work, and it is hardly fair, 
in a new and progressing science, to expect 
convincing proofs. Many of the theories 
regarding ‘Dream Interpretation,’ ‘ Auto- 
suggestion,’ and ‘Telepathy’ are nothing 
more than good working hypotheses. 
No scientist absolutely pins his faith to 
the ultimate veracity of such theories. 
‘Proofs’ often consist of little more 
than progressive assertion based on 
observations.” 

This insistence on the hypothetical 
nature of many theories to which he 
himself holds is certainly in refreshing 
contrast with the imperious dogmatism 
of many of the leaders, even of the new 
psychology, not to mention their enthusi- 
astic satellites. 

Perhaps the most interesting passages 
and chapters in Father Barrett’s book are 
those in which he establishes the unity of 
principle between the modern theories 
of the subconscious and the traditional or 
“scholastic” psychology of the Catholic 
philosophers and teachers. Speaking of 
the modern concept of unconscious will, 
“a control process which functions with- 
out our being aware of it,”’ akin to the 
Freudian “censor,” he notes that “curi- 
ously enough, Saint Augustine seems to 
have held a similar theory, to which he 
refers in writing about dreams,” and also 
that Saint Bernard “speaks, in much the 
same terms as Saint Augustine, of the 
mind, emphasizing the dynamism and 
processes of its subconscious elements, 
forestalling modern psychologists in his 
word descriptions.” 


ATHER BARRETT does not ascribe 
to the old scholastics, nor accept 
for himself, many of the extremes to 
which the dogmatic theories of Freud and 
other psychologists have led; nor does he 
claim for the older scholastic psychology 


the merit of having established, through 
Herculean empirical study, the working 
basis of the modern methods. But he does 
show very clearly wherein the introspec- 
tive principles guiding scholasticism led to 
an assumption of facts and conditions of 
the mind which modern experiments have 
apparently substantiated. In this, his 
method is not unlike that of Canon Dor- 
lodot of Louvain, who recently contrib- 
uted to the Darwin centennial exercises 
some most illuminating studies of the 
evolutionary theories of Saint Augustine, 
from which it would appear that the 
Bishop of Hippo anticipated the empirical 
data of modern biology and geology by 
many long centuries. One feels sorely 
tempted to place works of this sort under 
the noses of those Fundamentalist gentle- 
men whose horror of scientific “‘aggres- 
sion” is equaled only by their appalling 
ignorance of the real philosophic tradition 
of Christendom. 


Y way of criticism of a most stimu- 
lating book, one is inclined to feel 
that Father Barrett’s present work is 
little more than an introduction to a 


subject on which he could profitably 


expand. His discussions of hysteria, 
obsessions, neurasthenia (which, by the 
way, he classes definitely as a psycho- 
neurosis), the training of the will, dreams 
and their analysis, thought transference, 
and autosuggestion in education are 
clear but almost too concise. They serve 
to explain the basis of a saund psycho- 
therapy employing a technique drawn 
from the best in each school, with 
psychoanalysis proper as a part only of a 
system demanding, as its four requisites, 
mental exploration, suggestion and _per- 
suasion, psychical reéducation (largely 
of the power of will), and, lastly, physical 
rebuilding. But the detailed discussion 
of the various conflicting schools, par- 
ticularly those of psychoanalysis, is neces- 
sarily brief and summary. Freud, indeed, 
seems to receive rather undue emphasis, 
and there is little or no discussion of 
“type psychology” nor of the theory of 
the “collective subconscious.” The former 
raises important questions of technique, 
interesting even to the layman, and the 
latter theory, if substantiated, has a most 
profound relation to the great field of art 
as well as to dream symbolism. Both 
demand full and sane discussion. We can 
only hope that Father Barrett has re- 
served them for a later book. In a world 
too ready to see a conflict between science 
and religion, his well-reasoned via media 
is like a road leading out of chaos. 
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Ihe Tree of the Folkungs. By Verner von 
Heidenstam. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


HIS saga of the family of the Folk- 

ungs, who ruled in Sweden in the 
Thirteenth and part of the Fourteenth 
Century, is considered, perhaps, the 
greatest novel by von Heidenstam, who 
received the Nobel prize for literature in 
1916. It is certainly a vivid, picturesque 
story, full of color, of strange customs and 
scenes, of wild, strange people. The clash 
of Christianity and paganism, the build- 
ing up by masterful men of a Sweden 
conforming to European ideas, the doing 
away with old, outlandish ways — all are 
presented in the form of a novel of person- 
alities. The translation is excellent, and a 
few notes suffice to make the story clear. 


* * * * * 


You Know Me, Al. By Ring W. Lardner. 
The Big Town. By Ring W. Lardner. 
Gullible’s Travels. By Ring W. Lard- 
ner. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00 a vol. - 


HE publishers have done a noble 

work in bringing out the nucleus of 
a uniform edition of the prose works of 
Mr. Lardner. A grateful public will wel- 
come the chance of getting these books 
which have been out of print for some 
years. Gradually, we have come to recog- 
nize that Mr. Lardner is not only the 
funniest man at liberty today, but that 
he writes, with the restraint and the dis- 
cretion of a competent artist, his version 
of the American scene. 


* ** * * 


Conflicts With Oblivion. By Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $4.00. 


N extraordinarily interesting book 
concerning a few men who typify 

the capricious fate of those whom the 
world remembers. Each essay, says 
Professor Abbott, “‘is an illustration of the 
vicissitudes of fame; they are studies in 
the universal conflict with oblivion.” 
Thus, Pepys is remembered for his diary, 
a thing which was his relaxation and 
amusement, and his honorable and dis- 
tinguished career as a public servant 
forgotten. Col. Thomas Blood won im- 
mortality by almost succeeding in stealing 
the crown and regalia from the Tower of 
London. Sir John Wentworth, the last 
royal governor of New Hampshire, played 
a big part and a fine part in the prelude to 
the drama of the American Revolution, 
yet he has almost slipped down into 
oblivion. Professor Abbott writes with 





New Books in Brief Review 


distinction and charm — moreover, he has 
a genuine gift for turning historical re- 
search into interesting stories and clearly 
defined personalities. His book is emi- 
nently readable and attractive. 


**e£ * * * 


Gallipoli. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


NEW edition of Masefield’s splendid 
sketch of the Homeric glories of the 
Gallipoli campaign. In his preface he 
explains how the book was written, at 
ministerial request, as propaganda both 
positive and negative, for use principally 
in the United States. Hastily written, with- 
out full access to authentic records, it 
cannot be called an accurate record, nor 
even, perhaps, a just picture of the scenes 
of that campaign. But it is a proud and 
glorious story of noble effort and heroic 
sacrifice, dedicated to the thirty-eight 
thousand men who lie there. 


Under the hard roots of foreign flowers, 
Having beheld the narrows from the Hill. 


* eee * 


Mr. Tasker’s Gods. By T. F. Powys. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


NE need not be a blind worshiper of 
Pollyanna, but neither need one 
write a book so foully dismal and atrabil- 
ious as to become at the last almost comic. 
Mr. Powys so arranges men and things 
in a quiet English country town that 
nature and men are red in tooth and 
claw, clergymen are hypocrites and lech- 
ers, farmers are beasts, men in general 
are brutes. The only good people in the 
book are done to death or shame by the 
black hearts of their fellows. This is sup- 
posed to be stark realism. Actually, it is 
unnecessary, untrue, and rather stupid 
ugliness. Mr. Powys is badly. in need of a 
change of scene and a change of heart and 
a ray of merry sunshine in his life. 


** e * * 


Table Talk of G. B. S. (Conversations on 
Things in General Between George 
Bernard Shaw and His Biographer.) 
By Archibald Henderson. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HIS rather small volume contains a 

good deal of Shaw spread over a 
great many subjects. The quick, incisive 
comment, the wit, the paradox of the 
fully armed talker, who realizes that the 
best defense is a brisk offensive, are lav- 
ishly displayed. More interesting than the 
speed and felicity of Shaw’s conversation 
is the personality revealed in it. Horse 
sense, curiously, seems to dominate 






his thinking. He is sane, almost to the 
point of insanity, logical almost to ab- 
surdity. Always, Shaw is provocative; he 
gives you to think, he makes you angry, 
makes you laugh, makes you agree with 
him, or hate him. You cannot ignore him 
or be indifferent to him. 

Mr. Henderson is no mere Dr. Watson 
to his Sherlock. He lets himself in for a 
number of shrewd thrusts, but he has been 
careful (in advance) to provide himself 
with a coat of mail. 


ese *£ *& * 


O’ Malley of Shanganagh. By Donn Byrne. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


OT quite as good as “Blind Raft- 

ery.” In this instance, Mr. Byrne 
skirts the perilous abyss which lurks for 
Irish romanticists. One fears at times from 
the throaty quality in his voice that he is 
going to burst out into a Chauncey Olcott 
Irish tenor solo. It is fair to say that he 
gets by without falling into the abyss, 
having a genuine talent for putting his 
pathos across; but that is a rather faint 
and negative achievement for an artist 
of such abilities as the author of “ Messer 
Marco Polo.” 


**e ek * 


The Adventure of Wrangel Island. By 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York: 
The Macmillian Co. $6.00. 


RANGEL ISLAND, an Arctic 

island about the size of Jamaica, 
lies approximately one hundred miles 
from the Siberian coast. British sover- 
eignty to this island was declared in 1914 
by Mr. Stefansson and his men from the 
Karluk. After the war, thinking that Rus- 
sia or Japan might claim the island which 
might have value as an air station, Ste- 
fansson organized an expedition of four 
Canadians and an Eskimo woman, who 
reached the island in September, 1921. A 
ship sailed for them in August, 1922, but 
could not reach the island. Another vessel 
sailed from Nome a year later, and on 
reaching Wrangel Island found only the 
Eskimo woman alive, one man having 
died of scurvy, and the other three lost 
in an attempt to reach the mainland over 
the ice. 

The story of the various attempts on 
Wrangel, and more particularly the ex- 
pedition of 1921, is told in this book by 
Mr. Stefansson with a vigor, a veracity, 
and picturesqueness rare, even, in the 
greatest stories of explorers’ heroism and 
adventure. The book is full of repetitions, 
owing to the controversial matters treated 
and retreated, but it is thrilling reading 
from cover to cover. 
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What the World Is Doing 


the old Empire wave triumphant 

in Germany where Field Marshal 
Pavut von Hinpensure, former chief of 
the general staff of the 
Reich’s armies, was elected 
President of the republic 
on April 26 by a plurality of nearly 
goo,ooo, Thus, the Field Marshal, candi- 
date of the Nationalist-Conservative 
(Monarchist) coalition, becomes the first 
popularly elected President of the Reich 
— the late Friepricu Esert, his prede- 
cessor, having been accredited by vote 
of the National Assembly. The fight was 
three-cornered, with the main interest 
centering about von HinpEnBurG and Dr. 
WILHELM Marx, ex-Chancellor and can- 
didate of the combined Centrist-Socialist- 
Democratic (Republican) parties. The 
third contender was Ernst THAELMANN, 
champion of the Communists, and it was 
THAELMANN, in effect, who held the 
balance of power with his 1,931,635 votes 
and brought success to the Monarchist 
choice. Von Hinpensurc polled 14,- 
648,775 votes, while Dr. Marx’s total 
was 13,760,089. A large share of the 
Field Marshal’s success may doubtless 
be laid directly to the sentimental appeal 
which his name holds for the German 
people. Besides this, however, his cam- 
paign managers must be given a large 
part of the credit for their effectiveness 
in bringing out the “stay-at-homes” 
and women voters, an achievement which 
gave the Monarchist candidate some four 
million more votes than Dr. JarreEs, 
champion of the same forces in the early 
election on March 29, could poll. Dr. 
Marx, on the other hand, lost 500,000 
of the votes cast for the three separate 
candidates of the coalition in the first 
election, a circumstance which may be 
attributed to the Socialist hatred of the 
Roman Catholic Church to which Dr. 
Marx and the entire Centrist party 
adheres. 

His autobiography, “Aus Meinen 
Leben,” published in 1920, reveals ven- 
eration for the Prussian royal house, 
implicit faith in God, unbounded en- 

thusiasm for the military 
» profession, and a consuming 

love for the Fatherland to 
have been the consuming characteristics 
in the life of Paut von BENCKENDORF 
unD HinDENnBuRG. He is a veteran of the 
Austro-Prussian, Franco-Prussian, and 
World Wars, and was an efficient, but 
little-known general before his victory 
at Tannenburg when he drew the Russian 
armies into the morasses of the Mazurian 
lakes and took in one battle more than 


Tee black, red, and white colors of 


A New 
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40,000 prisoners. He was retired in 1907 
at the age of sixty, but was recalled to 
active service when the advance of the 
Russians made imperative the selection 
of a commander who knew every foot of 
East Prussia. After Tannenberg, von 
HInDENBURG became a national hero, 
and on August 29, 1916, was made chief 
of the general staff. He went into retire- 
ment at the close of the war, from which 
he emerged reluctantly to enter the pres- 
idential race. He refused three times to 
become a candidate, but finally yielded 
upon the representation that it was for 


(Keystone) 
PresipENT Paut von HINDENBURG 
Mr. Hobenzollern called bim “Wotan” 


the cause of the Fatherland. This is his 
first venture into politics, and possibly 
the greatest apprehension which may be 
felt for the conduct of German affairs 
under his guidance concerns the advisers 
he may place about him. 

France leaps upon the election results 
with an “I told you so” to point out that 
its own conception of Germany, funda- 
mentally unchanged excepting for a 

a coating of republicanism, 
a Y has been validated. Now, 

the press comments sadly, 

even this coating has been removed, and 
“the election of Field Marshal von 
HINDENBURG is a defiance of the Allies 
and a defiance of Europe and America.” 

Other countries take a more sanguine 
view of the situation and see in the elec- 
tion of von HinpenBurc only the nat- 
ural popular enthusiasm of a people for a 





man who has been made a hero in their 
eyes. The new President will not control 
the Reichstag, since his supporters have 
but 202 seats, while the Republican 
coalition musters 232, and the liberal 
Opposition is sure to exert a constant 
check over any reactionary Monarchist 
schemes. 

Perhaps the most important result of 
the election will be its effect upon the 
operation of the Dawes Plan. Von Hin- 
DENBURG has pledged himself to carry out 
its provisions, but has 
pointed out the impossibil- 
ity of doing so without the codperation 
of the Allies. Another field in which its 
results may be far-reaching is that which 
concerns the entire security question. 
France seemed in a fair way to reaching 
an agreement with Germany before her 
internal financial crisis kept all thoughts 
at home. Then the issue was postponed 
until after the German elections, and the 
new minister of foreign affairs, ARISTIDE 
BrianD, leans not so kindly toward a 
French-English-German treaty of  se- 
curity as did the former Government. 
M. Briann feels that any security com- 
pact should be based upon the Reich’s 
fulfillment of the disarmament provisions 
contained in the Treaty of Versailles. 
The Council of Ambassadors began its 
meetings on April 29 to discuss German 
violations of these provisions, as reported 
by the Allied Military Committee headed 
by Marshal Focu, and a note is to be 
dispatched to the German Government 
in the near future, containing the findings 
of the committee and the demands of the 
Allies. It is probable that M. Brianp will 
defer any formal consideration of a se- 
curity pact until the League Assembly 
convenes in September, when the applica- 
tion of Germany for full membership 
in the League will be considered. 

The satisfaction of France with her 
new finance minister, JosEpH CaILLAUX, 
is evidenced by the steadiness of the 
franc. M. CaiLtaux appeared before 
the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies to explain his 
general proposition for 
straightening out the financial situation. 
Though he will defer the announcement 
of a specific plan until Parliament, which 
has adjourned, reconvenes on May 25, 
it is understood that his fundamental 
remedy will be to increase the. income 
tax to the level of the American and 
British ratio. The legend of CatLtaux 
as France’s financial wizard seems to have 
taken firm hold even of the conservative 
banking element. Still, many patriots 
in the Chamber and Senate object to 
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his presence in the Government, and 
rioting in the Chamber, where former 
Premier Herriot, as the new president 
of the lower house, has changed places 
with Paut Paintevé, the present Pre- 
mier, has already occurred. 

One of the first official acts of M. 
BRIAND upon assuming the portfolio 
of foreign affairs was to telegraph his 
Government’s approval of the conversa- 

tions between Foreign Min- 

— and ister Epwarp Bene’ of 

oS Czechoslovakia and Minis- 
ter Count Sxrinsxy of Poland looking 
toward an agreement and _ eventual 
alliance between these two small coun- 
tries, both allies of France. Such a treaty 
is of far more than local interest. Rou- 
mania is already bound to Poland by 
military alliance, and in the event of 
war by the Russians against Roumania, 
this new alliance would bring important 
support to the Roumanians in their 
efforts to hold Bessarabia, claimed by 
both Roumanians and Russians, but 
held by the former. The move would 
mean, too, that Czechoslovakia would 
stand by Poland against any attempt 
of Germany’s, either diplomatic or 
military, to alter the present Eastern 
frontier. 

Nations of the Little Entente will meet 
at Bucharest May g, 10, and 11 to discuss 
the military expenditure of Hungary, 
minor questions involving Russia, and 

. above all, the present sit- 

Bulgaria ation in Bulgaria. Affairs 

quiets down . d 

in that greatly disturbed 
Balkan country seem to be slowly return- 
ing to normal, after the recent outbreak 
of communistic feeling occasioned by the 
revolt of members of the Agrarian party 
against the Nationalist Government of 
Premier TzanxorF. Martial law has been 
declared throughout the country, and the 
Council of Ambassadors has given per- 
mission for 7,000 additional soldiers to 
be added to the national militia. Other 
Balkan States, looking askance at this 
enlargement of Bulgaria’s military forces, 
are assured by the restrictive clause which 
stipulates that this extra number is to be 
demobilized at the end of May. Although 
it has been demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of most interested parties — and 
emphatically denied by Moscow — that 
the Soviet Government has had a hand in 
fomenting the peasant troubles in Bul- 
garia, the main impetus seems to have 
been internal. The Agrarians have been 
seething under the military rule of 
TZANKOFF since their representative, 
Premier STAMBULISKY, was assassinated 
some two years ago. The bomb outrage 
in the Sofia cathedral, together with the 
attempt upon the life of King Boris and 
the assassination of General GEorGHIEFF, 
seem to be but parts of an organized 
attempt to put their own party back in 
control of power. Conflicting reports 
emerge from Bulgaria, strictly censored, 





(United) 

Trouble in Honduras? United States Marines have landed to protect American interests 

in the little Central American republic where Gen. Gregoria Ferrera is said to be threat- 
ening the peace. The revolutionist leader is the batless man in the center 


of the “white terror” instituted by the 
Government in an attempt to crush the 
uprising. Sofia denies that executions of 
many innocent parties have been held 
and reports that justice is proceeding 
smoothly. The two leaders of the revolt, 
Captains Yanxorr and Ninkorr, were 
apprehended and killed in the attempt 
to capture them. The provinces are re- 
ported to be more quiet and general 
optimism prevails that Tzanxorr will 
eventually curb the disorders. A potential 
crisis, which flared up when Bulgaria in- 
timated that Jugoslavia might have 
countenanced plotting by Bulgarian émi- 
grés on Jugoslavian soil, has been averted 
by an official Bulgarian communiqué, 
denying any cause for suspicion that the 
Jugoslavs were connected with the com- 
munist uprising. 

Premier Mussouint of Italy has warned 
Jugoslavia that no action against Bul- 
garia would be tolerated by his Govern- 
ment, but apparently there is no further 
cause for alarm that the feeling surround- 
ing terrorist incidents might embroil the 
Balkan States in another war. CHARLES 
S. Witson, the American Minister at 
Sofia, reports the situation as improved, 
and apparently the widely circulated re- 
ports of two Labor members of the British 
Parliament concerning wholesale execu- 
tions in the Bulgarian Government’s 
method of stamping out the insurrection 
were somewhat exaggerated. About $75,- 
ooo has been appropriated by the Bul- 
garian Chamber of Deputies for relief of 
families of victims in the recent cathedral 
explosion. 

England returned to the gold standard 


on April 28, an action which has been 
hailed by economists in this country as 
one of the greatest advances since the war. 
British experts, on the other 
= hand, are somewhat doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of resum- 
ing gold exports at this time, fearing a 
possible recurrence of England’s 1818 ex- 
perience when a wave of optimism, fol- 
lowing the depreciation of currency 
prevailing after the Napoleonic Wars, de- 
cided the Government to allow free export 
gf gold, and subsequent conditions forced 
the resumption of restrictions. Announce- 
ment of the present action was made by 
Winston CuurcuiLt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his first budget speech to 
the House of Commons. Mr. CuurcHILi 
also announced that Australia and New 
Zealand were returning to a gold standard 
on the same day while a similar move 
would be made by the Union of South 
Africa on July 1. With Canada already 
operating on a gold standard, practically 
the entire British Empire has returned to 
a pre-war currency basis and the free ex- 
port of gold and silver. Precautions have 
been taken against a recurrence of the 
1818 days by establishing in England a 
gold reserve of £153,000,000, a credit of 
$300,000,000 in the United States, which, 
together with the $166,000,000 already 
bought by the Treasury and sufficient to 
pay all debt charges to America until the 
end of the present year, seems enough to 
take care of any emergency. 
Mr. Cuurcui.t also announced his fi- 
nancial proposals, the first of them being 
remission of sixpence in the pound on in- 
come taxes under £1,000, and alleviation 
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of surtaxes on large incomes. 
A scheme of contributory 
insurance for the working classes was also 
announced which, beginning next year, 
will give widows of insured men ten shil- 
lings weekly for life, with five shillings for 
the eldest child and three shillings for 
each other child under the age of fourteen. 
Old-age pensions which begin now at 
seventy will start at sixty instead. Re- 
vival of the McKenna duties on luxuries 
— foreign films, motor cars, clocks and 
watches, motor cycles, and musical in- 
struments — caused some little objection 
from Labor members. These taxes, insti- 
tuted as a war measure, were repealed by 
Ramsay MacDonatp’s Labor ministry. 
Other new duties are imposed on silk and 
the duty on hops is also increased. 

Unemployment figures in England have 
shown no tendency to better themselves 
this month. The ministry of Labor 
reports that on March 23, 11.4 per cent of 
the population was un- 
employed, against 11.6 per 
cent for February and 
10.9 per cent at the end of 1924. The 
latest April figures show that unemploy- 
ment has increased still further this 
month, to 1,204,800 — 38,447 more than 
in the previous month, and 165,613 more 
than for the same period last year. 

Soviet Russia has taken a step toward 
solving her unemployment problem which 
has been acute among the peasant classes 
since the redistribution of land after the 
revolution. At that time some of the 
peasants were left deficient in their holds, 
and at the same time, unemployment was 
forbidden under the Soviet ideal which 
theoretically gave land to 
each man in proportion to 
his capacity for working it. 
Only the Soviet communes possessing, 
large areas were permitted to employ 
hired labor. Of late, dissatisfaction with 
the Soviet Government has been increas- 
ing among the peasants and the economic 
condition of the country is said to have 
become critical. A few.weeks ago it was 
announced from Russia that private 
capital would be welcomed and that 
restrictions which hitherto had made it 
practically impossible to carry on trade 
within Russia without adhering openly 
to the Communist party had been re- 
moved. By the new decree, farmers are 
permitted to hire labor all the year round. 
The working day has been increased 
beyond eight hours, as decreed by the 
Soviet labor code, and the employ- 
ment of children over twelve for light 
work is allowed. This newest economic 
policy of the Soviet Government has come 
as something of a surprise to the world 
and an indication that the leaders feel 
their primary ideal of pure communism 
for Russia has been repudiated to a cer- 
tain extent by the lack of interest shown 
in the villages. A further evidence of this 
is expressed in the summoning of the 


Tax Reform 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Communism 
Falters 


fourteenth conference of the’ Russian 
Communist party six months ahead of its 
regular date for the purpose of discussing 
the problem of organizing more thoroughly 
the revolutionary régime in the villages. 
Despite statements to the contrary, it 
becomes more and more apparent that the 
Soviet Government is a metropolitan 
organization which extends its influence 
in name only into the interior. 

Far out in the Pacific, in America’s 
strategic stronghold, Hawaii, the war 
game has ended with the Blue, or attack- 
ing fleet, victorious. The manoeuvres dem- 
onstrate, according to the umpires, that 





(United) 
**Briratn’s GREATEST AMBASSADOR” 


H. M. 8S. “Repulse” leaving Portsmouth 
Harbor to carry the Prince of Wales on bis 
voyage to South Africa and South America 


a properly organized superior force with 
ideal weather conditions, such as favored 
the landing by the Marines from the Blue 
fleet, could, under cover of darkness, land 
on the north coast of Oahu, 
the keystone of the Hawai- 
ian Islands. The Blue fleet 
appeared off Oahu at midnight Sunday 
night, and on Monday, April 27, the land- 
ing of Marines commenced. By eight 
o'clock, or four hours after the ships had 
begun to dispatch their shock troops, the 
“battle” had so far progressed that it was 
obvious that as many additional men 
could be landed as the commander of the 
Blue fleet desired. The latter force had 
completely outguessed the Black fleet 
whose task it was to prevent the landing. 
The Blacks decided that the main attack 
would be launched against the southern 
and southwestern coasts of Oahu, and 
that the operation on the north coast was 
only a feint. They were completely un- 
prepared to meet the mass of men who 
swarmed ashore and pushed their attack 
through the valley toward Schofield Bar- 
racks which was the headquarters of the 
Black force. Results established by the 


Hawaii 
“ Taken ” 





war game prove, according to some of 
the experts, that the present defenses of 
Hawaii are not sufficient to withstand at- 
tacks. Airplanes proved their effectiveness 
in reconnaissance work, say the umpires, 
and they are also credited with having 
“sunk” several craft. 

Burton K. WHEELER, junior Senator 
from Montana, was acquitted on the first 
ballot of the charge of entering into an 
agreement with Gorpon CampBELL, Mon- 
tana oil operator, to represent Mr. Camp- 
BELL for money in litigation pending 
before the Department of the Interior. 
The jury deliberated its decision just ten 
minutes. A second indictment has been 
returned against Senator WHEELER, this 
one in the District of Columbia, charging 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
out of valuable oil lands in Montana. No 
statement has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice relative to this second 
trial, and in some quarters it is expected 
that Attorney-General SarceEnt will ask 
the court to quash it. 

The United States and Canada have 
reached an agreement which looks toward 
joint action by the two countries in 
improving the channel of the St. Lawrence 

River between Montreal 
Great Lakes and Lake Ontario to provide 
access to the Great Lakes 
for transatlantic ships and to furnish 
water power in both countries. Final 
judgment in the matter will be made by 
the joint board of engineers which will 
pass upon the report of the army board 
submitted last June. The engineers will 
study the plan and decide whether it 
provides to the best advantage for the 
development of this important waterway. 
The cost of the project will approach 
$300,000,000. 

The great exodus of American tourists 
to Europe has begun. In May, June, and 
July, more than 200,000 passengers will 
leave the United States for England and 
the Continent. Steamship 
companies are booked solid 
until August. One of the 
greatest factors in the increased bookings 
has been the new “student third class,” 
whereby a round trip to Europe costs not 
more than $150. Doubtless, the increased 
interest in things European since the war 
accounts in some measure for the huge 
exodus, and enterprising municipalities in 
foreign lands are not slow to seize upon the 
American longing to visit new fields in 
offering special attractions. Paris will be 
the scene of the International Exposition 
of Decorative Arts and Modern Indus- 
tries, and Wembley, England, is also 
preparing to take care of its share of 
Americans at the British exposition. An 
International Music Festival is to be held 
at Salzburg, Austria, in August, while the 
Holy Year is attracting hordes to Rome. 
Florence will hold a book fair, and Haar- 
lem, Holland, has already opened the 
International Flower Show. 


** Innocents 
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The Franc and the Dilemma 
Why the United States Should Grant Lenient Terms to Debtor States 


cles on the French debt are impec- 

cable from the standpoints of 
history, logic, and abstract right. The 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee proves, to the entire satisfaction of 
the American mind, that France should 
fund her overdue account with the United 
States Treasury and eventually pay in 
full. But this is a day when precedent, 
logic, and abstract right may not hold, 
because the world situation is unique, 
illogical, and acute. Particularly, the 
Borah argument is weak in that it consid- 
ers France as an isolated debtor, whereas 
the French financial muddle is part of the 
larger financial muddle of Europe, and 
finance everywhere in Europe is danger- 
ously complicated by politics. 

At par of exchange, the national debts 
of Europe total $200,000,000,000, accord- 
ing to J. D. Whelpley in “Reconstruc- 
tion,” even though the nations defeated in 
war have largely cleared their books of 
internal debt by depreciating their cur- 
rencies to the vanishing point. Deprecia- 
tion has also resulted in heavy losses for 
inhabitants of the other European states 
on moneys loaned to their Governments. 
These losers have utterly no chance of 
recovery. The impossibility of francs and 
lire returning to par (19.3 cents) in our 
time may be seen at a glance: 

National debt at par National wealth * 


Ser BORAH’S newspaper arti- 


FRANCE $84,000,000,000 $90,000,000,000 
BELGIUM 7,000,000,000 — 9,000,000,000 
ITALY 24,000,000,000 35,000,000,000 


Of the Allies, Great Britain alone is 
solvent. She has funded her $5,000,000,000 
debt to the United States Treasury, while 
France, Belgium, and Italy still owe our 
Treasury a total of $8,000,000,000 on 
demand notes drawing five per cent 
interest, none of which has been paid. 
Even if their military and naval estab- 
lishments are greatly reduced, it is dif- 
ficult to see how these three peoples — 
85,000,000 in all — can meet the interest 


. on this sum other than by paying cruelly 


heavy taxes or by permitting their Gov- 
ernments to confiscate all or part of their 
internal debts. 

The easy way to accomplish the latter 
is through currency inflation. Govern- 
ments can inflate currency easier than 
they can collect extraordinary taxes. The 
Governments owe the debts, but the 
people own the national wealth; and 

* Bankers’ estimates as given in “World Al- 


manac”’ for 1925. Mr. Whelpley gives much lower 
figures for all three countries. 


By Arthur Pound 


the insolvent Governments can approach 
solvency in no other way than by trans- 
ferring private wealth to public account, 
or by writing down the Government’s 
obligations to investors. Both the power to 
tax and the power to inflate are powers to 
confiscate; but the first operates directly 
and the second indirectly. Either may 
rouse resistance enough to upset the state, 





What Should They Do? 


When Edouard Herriot’s 
ministry fell in France because 
of lack of confidence occa- 
sioned by an overdrawn ac- 
count with the Bank of France, 
the political significance of the 
change almost overshadowed 
the real issue which concerned 
so vitally the financial future 
of France. 

France is not the only na- 
tion whose financial condition . 
wabbles dangerously near the 
verge of collapse. Belgium and 
Italy, in particular, are in 
almost similar peril. Mr. 
Pound reviews the situation in 
the light of cold common 
sense and shows why the 
policy of leniency is the only 

one which will work. 











but the saving class which suffers most by 
inflation is meeker than the industrialists 
and laborers to whom inflation brings 
temporary boons. 


ENCE, as a matter of practical poli- 

tics, statesmen of an insolvent coun- 

try are likely to try depreciation. They 
cannot repudiate openly without risking 
social revolution, because repudiation is 
itself an attack on private property, and 
they cannot tax beyond reason and hold 
their offices. Caillaux is already quoted as 
intending to stabilize the franc on a gold 
basis lower than its present value. The 
usual process in such cases is to stabilize at 
a level slightly above the market, but the 
exchange value of any currency is so at 
the mercy of the issuing Government that 
the franc can be put down easily enough 
to any predetermined figure before applica~ 
tion of the gold curb checks its fall. 
Probably it would not even be necessary 
to issue more currency; mere official 
pessimism would suffice in the present 


uncertainty. Whether such decline could 
be checked definitely and permanently is, 
of course, dependent on many factors 
impossible to foresee. Any nation that 
jockeys with its currency runs the danger 
of having it get out of hand. 


HE outline of the debt situation is 

clear. French, Belgian, and Italian 
debts to the United States can hardly be 
placed on an income-bearing basis without 
deranging exchange values. The effect of 
such derangement on international trade 
and credit, and on European politics, 
might be costly and even disastrous. 
It would encourage the communists and 
discourage the conservative elements. It 
would tend to bring Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Italy together in a league 
of debt against Great Britain and the 
United States. 

This is not an argument for cancellation. 
The opportunity for that has passed. 
What might have been done with a grand 
gesture of renunciation shortly after the 
Armistice can be done now only by an 
assumption of superiority galling to the 
debtor states. The principal of those debts 
is now accepted as sacred; but on terms 
and interest payments, the Treasury may 
still temper the wind to shorn Europe if 
opportunity offers. 

In degree as the Debt Funding Com- 
mission accepts low interest and small 
annual payments, particularly during the 
early years of the contracts, the less strain 
will be put upon the credit structures of 
our European debtors. A sliding scale for 
both interest and principal might be 
worked out that would let the debtor 
states escape from their sad dilemma with 
minimum damage. International finance, 
in self-defence, would rally its vast re- 
sources to ease the strain as much as possi- 
ble, and there is still a tremendous vitality 
in the European masses. Eventually, the 
Treasury may recover its loans in full, 
though some of the ablest economists say 
the thing is flatly impossible. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome, there 
will be unsettlements on the way thereto. 
The American people must be prepared 
for the probable results of their Govern- 
ment’s debt policy, and in carrying out 
that policy the American negotiators 
should realize that the more they grasp 
at the less they are likely to get. Extreme 
leniency with regard to French, Belgian, 
and Italian debt settlements is clearly in- 
dicated as the profitable and decent course 
for the United States to follow. 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 


chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. 


Nature’s 


upon the industrial fabric of the country. 
If these significant facts be grasped, it is 
difficult to think of a policy which would 
do more for enlightened labor relations 
in America than the establishment of 
some means of joint conference between 
employers and workers in the world’s 
greatest corporation. 





Correspondence 


More about War Guilt 
Poulan, Georgia. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It will do the world good to read the 
analysis, arrangement, and conclusions in 
Arthur Pound’s “ Revising Snap Judgment 
on War Guilt” in a recent issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is as reasonable to cen- 
ter all the error in one individual as it is to 
charge it to a homogeneous collection of 
persons. Mr. Pound, for the time only, 
considers. the imminent guilt. To ascer- 





unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer’s most 
priceless resources. The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 
scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 
daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 
personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has 
grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 
in perfection. Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 


telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED GOMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Peace or War in Steel ? 
(Continued from page 531) 


Third, evidence of the usefulness of 
“employee representation,” of joint coun- 
cils of employers and employees, and of 
shop committees, is, for the first time, in 
such shape and quantity that it can be 
appraised by economists, engineers, and 
business men. The movement for em- 
ployee representation is passing out of 
its early experimental stage. Indications 





of this are found in the limited but genu- 
ine success of such organizations as the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
International Harvester, and Bethlehem 
Steel, which have been operating with 
plans of employee representation for 
several years. 

The influence of the United States 
Steel Corporation in the modern indus- 
trial world is without parallel. Violence, 
disruption, and discontent within its 
plants have speedy and disruptive effects 





tain the true reasons for the war one has 
to go over the history of the entire Euro- 
pean situation for a century and its re- 
lation to events in the world. Within a 
century the powers who were the Allies 
have seized, in more or less measure, three 
fourths of the area of the earth and have 
levied subject tribute upon a billion 
people. 

Of course, Germany would have been 
in the game as eagerly as any of the 
others if there had been a German Empire, 
which there was not. When Germany 
consolidated and grew stout it had been 
educated by the acts of the other and 
older nations. Flinging out grasping hands 
it upheld them with armies and navies. 
Naturally, friction arose. Just which one 
scratched the match that started the 
world fire is not so important as the 
schooling and trend that led to the com- 
bustible heaps of material. Just as Mr. 
Pound states, if the rebuilding of the 
world is done upon:a foundation of malice 
and hatred, then the structure will crum- 
ble as always in the past. It is going to be 
a real job to wash all the stain of selfish- 
ness out of human character. Maybe, when 
it is realized that he who builds upon the 
lives of others pays with bitterest death, 
there will be an incubation of at least an 
improved sense, and perhaps it will be 
dyed with morals that may be weak at 
first, but which will improve as we learn 
the art of fast colors in moral dyes. 

CuaseE S. Oszorn. 

Editor’s Note: —Mr. Osborn will be remem- 
bered by INDEPENDENT readers for his widely 
quoted article on the Great Rift Valley 
which appeared in the February 7 issue. A 
former Governor of Michigan, an explorer 
of note and a hunter of big game, Mr. 
Osborn has given considerable attention as 
well to world problems, 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

LAwMAKING AnD LawsrEAKING. I. After reading 
this entire article write your own views on the ques- 
tion of law enforcement in the United States. 2. 
What has Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler done in 
Philadelphia? 3. Is a citizen loyal to his country if 
he disregards any of its laws, just because he does 
not like them? 4. What will save our country from 
the alarming disregard for law apparent everywhere? 


Boran: Frienp AND Foe. 1. Why does the rela- 
tionship between President Coolidge and Senator 
Borah puzzle the Old Guard? 2. Give the names of 
some Senators who belong to the Old Guard. 3. Why 
does President Coolidge’s habit of consulting Mr. 
Borah annoy the Old Guard? 4. Name other Presi- 
dents who have had strong antagonists in the Senate. 
5. In what manner did Mr. Borah indorse the 
Coolidge-Dawes ticket? 6. Of what Senate com- 
mittee is Mr. Borah chairman? 7. What distinguished 
Senator was chairman of that committee up to the 
time of his death? 8. Did President Coolidge want 
the World Court Protocol ratified? 9. What were 
Mr. Borah’s views regarding it? 10. Was it ratified? 
11. Who led the opposition in the fight over the 
nomination of Charles Beecher Warren? 12. Was 
Warren rejected? 13. What did political seers 
prophesy at that time? 14. Were they wrong? 15. 
What qualities in Mr. Borah appeal to President 
Coolidge? 16. By his frequent conferences and 
friendly relations with Mr. Borah what does the 
President succeed in doing? 17. What common 
characteristic have the two men? 


Peace or War In STEEL? 1. Name the greatest 
steel-producing country in the world. 2. Discuss the 
rapid growth of the steel industry in America. 3. 
What corporation dominates the steel industry in 
this country? 4. Give the date of the great steel 
strike. 5. Write a brief statement of the existing 
labor conditions in the plants of United States Steel. 
6. Have conditions, with the exception of the reduc- 
tion in hours, changed substantially since the 
strike? 7. Of what nationalities are the foremen in 
steel mills? 8. Discuss the attitude of these foremen 
toward the laborers. 9. What tends to widen the 
gulf between the laborers and the foremen and 
bosses? 10. Who usually decides questions of pro- 
motion, discharge or transfer? 11. What is the most 
significant fact to note about the wage making of 
the United States Steel Corporation? 12. When, 
and at whose request, did the United States Steel 
Corporation eliminate the twelve-hour day? 13. 
What policy has the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion practiced regarding the question of hours? 14. 
Discuss the contrast in methods between the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation. 15. How much earlier did that 
company abolish the twelve-hour day? 16. What 
matters beside grievances, hours, and wages would 
come in for joint conference, if means for confer- 
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Lawmaking and 


Lawbreaking 
(Continued from page 520) 
not the only ones to find disfavor with the 
public. The automobile laws and traffic 
ordinances are only made for the other 
fellow. High-powered cars were never 
built to keep within the speed limitations 
and restrictions relating to the right of the 
road, parking, proper lighting and safety 
zones were prescribed only for regulation 
of others. And should one accidentally be 
haled before a justice or magistrate, 

















The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
New York 
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PUBLICATIONS 


HANDBOOK OF THE PIERPONT 
MORGAN COLLECTION 


An illustrated guide, with intro- 
ductory chapters on the periods 
represented, Early Christian, By- 
zantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Re- 
naissance, and Post-Renaissance 
CXVII and XVIII centuries). 

In preparation 


HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
WING 
The only general treatise on the 
American arts of decoration. 
Price $1.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE CLASSICAL 
COLLECTION ; 
A general introducticn to Greek 
and Roman art, using the Museum 
collection for illustrations. 
Price .75 
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A list of Publications on 
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political friends are importuned to see 
that the law is circumvented. 

Coéperation, alone, on the part of all of 
us will save the situation. The outlook is 
appalling unless we get back to the Con- 
stitution and realize that an unpopular 
law is meant to be obeyed until the major- 
ity which secured its enactment becomes 
the minority. Law enforcement is meant 
for the authorities, but law observance is 
the duty of the American public. Quick 
trials and prompt punishments must be 
meted out as deterrents to others. But the 
repeal of unnecessary, and obsolete laws 
should be the first step toward sanity. 

If amendments are necessary to reéstab- 
lish normal conditions, then let us sacrifice 
personal prejudice for the good of the 
majority and seek knowledge as to what 
is best to save our country. 





Uncle Sam and 
President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 


Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 
President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 


alks of life are 


women in all w: 
— likewise. 

The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 


signed to assist all who run 
ts, or who would like to 


do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


lirel RANCE COMPA 


NSU 
ef Boston. MassacnusaetTs 
Copses of the JOHN HANCOCK 
Bipder SHEET pill be gladly 
sent— without charge—at 
indsvidual request 




















Sir Wititiam OsLER—Age 63 
fwo Volumes. Large 8vo. 1442 


sages. Wit two photogravure 
rontispieces, thirty-three half-tone 
‘lates, and six collotypes. The 
sinding is blue cloth with gilt 
sttering. Price in a box $12.50 net. 
At booksellers or from the publisher 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By Harvey CusHInG 


5 publication of the Life of Osler by his friend and 
disciple, Harvey Cushing, is an event. Osler’s profound 
influence pervaded the whole of the English-speaking world. 
His name was a talisman wherever medicine was taught, 
studied, or practised. The variety of his interests, and his 
enormous powers of work, made his life a kaleidoscope of 
public activity. 
book without realizing that Osler was indeed a very great 
man. It is not technical, and the layman will perhaps be 
even more struck than the professional by the picture which 
the “Life” gives of the profession as a whole. The secret 
of a wonderful life is unfolded in these pages. 


Oxrorpb UNIVERSITY PREss 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


The LIFE of 


It is impossible to read fifty pages of this 
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Shakespeare’s Complete Works 


Plays—Poems—Sonnets 


All In This ONE Volume 


Only 
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ment of a Scotland printer. 
Only a limited number of 
imported copies are avail- 
able. Mail the coupon for 
YOUR copy today. 
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PRINTER in Scotland has amazed 
the publishing world with this ex- 
traordinary achievement. A com- 
plete Shakespeare library in one compact 
volume—and at the price of an ordinary 


book! 
Sir Henry Irving Edition 

Dedicated to the great Shakespearean actor, 
Sir Henry Irving, this splendid volume is one 
to be treasured by every lover of Shakespeare. 
Not only does it contain every play, poem and 
sonnet, complete and unabridged, but in addi- 
tion, an Introduction by St. John Ervine, Sir 
Henry Irving's article on “Shakcspeare and 
Bacon,” a Biographical Introduction, an Index 
to Characters and a Glossary. 

This beautiful volume, just imported from 
Scotland, is richly bound in flexible grained 
keratol. Front cover embellished with facsimile 
signature of Shakespeare in gold and embossed 
bust. Gold title on backstrap; gold-top pages. 
Sixteen full-page photo-engraved illustrations, 
including Shakespeare portrait and prominent 
Shakespearean actors and actresses in famous 
réles. Covers lined in heavy art-mottled paper. 
1,312 pages, printed in large, clear type on fine 
quality Bible paper, which, though amazingly 
light in weight, is so opaque that the type does 
not show through. ; 
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When news of this remarkable volume was 
received, we immediately cabled to Scotland, 
requesting all available copies. A limited sup- 
ply has been received—so few that these 
copies will be distributed direct to book-lovers 
by The Walter J. Black Co., from this an- 
nouncement. 

You need not send any money in advance. 
Simply mail the coupon. The book will come 
to you subject to your approval. You take 
absolutely no risk; so mail the coupon NOW. 
This unparalleled opportunity requires prompt- 
ness, for with the limited supply on hand it is 
a case of “first come, first served.” 


WALTER J. BLACK CO., Dept. 424 
7 West 42nd St. New York Cit 
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